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C. S. Lewis 


TILL WE HAVE FACES 
a myth retold 

“ Mr. Lewis has used the myth of Psyche cay 
and Cupid as a basis for, theological + | 
mga An ingenious story.” —SUNDAY 


Plas: Sstslhis ontnniomsobeiilanlii 


of the to God. This wise and 

absorbing "TRUTH, 
| “ This is an account of the wa’ ‘a soul may © :| 
| take to God. It is the of a’ con- 


version, a purgation, an illumination.” — 
"LESLIE CHURCH in the METHODIST RECORDER. 


and Impression. 155 


The Abyss 
of Truth 


NATHANIEL MICKLEM 


“Would that all theologians and philos- 
ophers wrote with his lucidity and 

jonas 
religion penetrated as deeply as he.”— 


JOHN MARSH in the OXFORD MAIL. 





“Truly impressive.” —TIMES LITERARY SUP- (Founded as L.S.A. in 1884) , 
South Kensington, S.W.7 | 
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Bible 


FRANK W. MOYLE 


 Moyle’s courage in facing ing difficulties 
oder fo them, make this a 
—CANON C, B, RAVEN, 
16s, 
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to recognize later, this had its influence in 
human relationships, rather than to natural 


seventeen, he ‘went to the University four ‘it , ~ 
an alien and an inferior. This he becaghy , 7 


being familiar with the fate of belonging to “ the zs 
mide the ban of the “compact majority ” "helped him towards 
independence of judgment. ‘This is a significant factor: Those who 
are unwilling to ubanie to. the BM opinion of others are 
rone to take steps to force themselves upon public attention, often 
by extreme measures. Bad publicity .is, after all, publicity, and the 
roan whe wots Gas Via which cause offence to ted 
is usually sure of making his name known, Thomas: abbes. -w: 
neither a great nor an original thinker, but ~ neatly two centuries 
one can trace the reaction t his hedo. ic matesialism in the 
writings of orthodox moral philosophers. “Hi vckel, @ much less°co 
siderable writer, had a similar, though shorter, notoriety, 
then, that unconsciously Freud was influenced towards a positio: 
which gave offence to the psychologists of his day af to the gener: 
public. It is probable that his theories of used more 
interest and provoked more o apeoation than his work fia therwis 
have received. In any case Freud was a rebel, fearless tad Bie py 
rebellion. emcees mba er 
William James said that “ the psychologist’s fallacy” was that o! 
F imagining chat they sew GHD inciodion Cestitees oe letew 
of imagining that they saw ves, as f | 
them. One cannot escape the impression that Freud was s Y bite es 
guilty in this respect. In his childhood ina poot home, he wa 
naturally more closely associated with his parents than childfen ir 
homes where nurses and governesses undettake much of their 
education and where boarding schools take them away for the greatet 
part of the year, For example, Freud linked a father x with the 
roots of religion. His father, a strict Jew, was, as all such | are, priest 
in his own household, a human lawgiver whose authority was base 
on God, with whom he could readily be associated by a child’s mind. 
Freud failed to see that in a Christian home the‘child is taught from 
thes to think of God through Christ who himself had been 
and was the friend of children, to be trusted and loved rather 
than 40, be feaved and 2 gidly obeyed. Freud's: own views of th 
influence of early childkog’ andes later ter life rt this interp 2 
of his early day, bt not the assumption, that mn ildren 
influenced in e pga 
se or an si 
Me 
Twist could have possessed one. _P. 
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render 

ee the boat fie wel wa ving so That shay. wel 
have been sesponsible for his lack of interest in the animal’ mind.’ He 
py terererene dinners redhertedrynmesest ry wiser ere 
A better knowledge of animal psychology would have:made for « less 
on Hon may original Anes treme esti sere 
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pore ere sic ey ae comin and dose of es ne 





inst’ book. Se aaiatncedameeaeae Plato's dea 
here too Freud falls snuck: behind his earlier work. He liad no under- 





up than ever‘heknwwis ' Benne: ais hes guntlarran tasks -dekad secede air} 


Fread: found ‘the religion of his childhood inadequate and he dis- 
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missed it as illusion. It is typical of his outlook:-that he:dismissed. not 
only Judaism but all forms of religion as illusion, ™ thout any further 
inquiry into the subject or as to other expressions: of the eternal 
religiosity of mankind. It is not 2 peat, reject, a8 a product 
of phantasy thinking, that which all man since times 
has held in some form or other, that which aled to Soctates and 
Plato, which intoxicated Spinoza and: ruled: the: intellect of Newton. 
The mass as well as the wisest of men were all: deluded and ‘Sigmund: 
Freud, on the basis of some acquaintance with mid-nineteenth century 
Judaism, discovered with what the world’s gteatest intellects had 
so easily been fooled! Freud did = the religious experience of 
mankind a trial. He condemned it d, apparently as not having 
anything to say for itself, marvelling that some of his quite intelligent 
friends were still deluded. dn | aetheeds Da 
Later some qualms appeared to strike him. . He admitted. sadly:that 
he must bow to the reproach that he had no consolation to offer 
humanity. He modified the negative. attitude shown. in: his’ book 
The Future of an Illusion by admitting that the power of religion lies 
in its truth, but “ such truth was not a material but an historical 
truth.” One might well — _ 4 oe can be.):‘The 
very expression is indicative of Freud’s ignorance of philosophy... Jung 
is not ishems ground in saying that the Freudians have no idea of 
the importance of the religious aspect in many cases of neurosis... 
Another factor was the handicap i by. the limited :training 
Freud received. It is amazing that he did so much on:so little. For 
all his fame in psychology, Freud was not a psychologist in any wide 
sense. His seinen the medical curriculum of Vienna in his own 
day. He went to Paris for a few months and studied at the Salpetriére 
in the days of Charcot. He returned by way of Berlin and spent 'a 
few weeks there. Three years later he went to Nancy where Bernheim 
was practising hypnosis, and from him learnt the improbability of 
Charcot’s views concerning hypnosis. and. hysteria. But his stay«in 
Nancy, as in Berlin, was a matter of weeks:only.. It was, however, 
that the first inkling of powerful yet hidden mental processes was 
impressed on his attention. it Aeeky annasce: ei Carsid 
t is sisange that William James realized the same fact, but failed 
to see what Freud saw. James’s patient Ansel: Bourne had exhibited 
two distinct personalities, and James remarked on the fact that.two 
separate consciousnesses were revealed and yet neither knew the othet, 
But James held that unconscious — was 2 contradiction in terms 
and this closed his eyes to what Freud, with less philosophical know- 
ledge, appreciated. Working with Breuer, Freud found more supp 
for the idea of the Unconscious Mind, and after’ he ‘parted -fp 
geo = poh Argan ongeier og ae NTE rie 0 
astrow said that psycho-analysis was a. discovery by: 
wrong man. What truth there may be in this lies in the: fact that 
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treat the notmal ss: fainter expression of the abnormal. ‘Yet: often 
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doveboged: his: shea vient Of Freud, Ten years later 
Freud remarked that both attempts had: blown over without 
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Freud’s ventures in philosophy: were not: less: unhappy; 
up a quasi-ethical i Instr and 90: ninology-+ 


hope to do all this well, and Freud had not these:advantages. ‘Frend’ 
philosophy was based on what was little ' innialiand ve: realism, 
‘hich he thought was materialism ere sp the differer 
between the two. His was the the: 
troubled by — me: Dialectic. een cpl sdid 
advance him beyon grosser types of Hedonism, and he spoxe: 
the “ Reality flail ” without faling i it war ee i 
is meant by reality. Freud’s lack of philosophical:training excuses 
him, however, from the ciile ecniue of prcho-aapa fom 
namely that he obtained technique’ of | 
Spinoza. Spinoza’s saying that an emotion which is ‘a passion ceases 
to be 2 passion when we get a clear and distince idea! ofiit certainly 
contains the germ of the ee 
roots of a complex. At the same time, Froud aever: 
the apparent contradiction in holding: ‘that’ secaanene 
dominates consciousness and that unconscious complexes are dissolved 
by being brought into relation with the ‘conscious. : rbittgnsbni 
Those who oppose Freud ‘usually object “to: his ; 
Actually, however, his methods are: more: vulnerable: ; Darwin :was 
a — of patient — method. He checked: and’ rechecked, 
writing down anything he d to be unfavourable to his hypotheses, 
since he confessed he was prone: to: forget such awkward ‘facts. 
Though hampered by ill- heal which forbade him'to work for more 
than an hour at a time without:rest,’he watched flowers!to see what 
insects visited them, dug for worms, and; as the acknowledgments 
at the end of his Origin ote Specs sow, he consulted: the work of 
others widely. Yet now, less after; whilst the general 
principle remains, much of Darwin’s ~aappeitiig has failed 
to bear the weight he allotted to it. Itisa marvel whose 
poiennees Se oes did, 
ti a greater marvel i remains’ 
long. Freud a few acknowledgments rape arr sad 
authorities and boldly based. ‘peer theories ‘poe 2 for 
seneatoalissicipesdneaiotaas mostly amongat sisaanl 
it was there that he came upon the: Ocdipus comp " ope mest 
ea natural enough to expect a complete varallel. between. th 
” and so he assumed. that>girls had ‘sexual: ‘atttaction, 
shits fatheiuin depen their mothers. Tetnahoa teas 
was not so and very properly dropped the view. a 
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revelation of Freud’s methodology: that he'set forth a theory: without 

any examination .or: testing: but: ty because: it) was.“ natural 
; ee ee —: 

Ok: Bie ce Lipers ee 8 eed Boron lusese pat teh 


, attaches itselé to Freud's views eof 
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least. He opened the hidden door of man’s en hepetativet 


the Unconscious may 


of looking 





I Te peikdioenen. : 


that dark realm. Then he forced, even’by his over- . 
Nincteanth Consury sodisiienieasyiie ss Sane 


pioneer in 


that the sexual function has a vast mental as well 


Lastly Freud was the effective founder of modem: psycho-thetapy. 






things will remain even when his pa 
cannot be a science, 
— of ec sort for 


rosie beanratie 
of medical science. aE 


ua ae 
patient, at least, the art of knowing how-to xecat individhe ao tole 


viduals and not as text-book cases, is more important. ple wae WN 
and close association with his: : 


sxul hhe exhibited bise:helpieedaesealieies 






rv hcesers 


into his mind, 


rugs school in which his mena fe erg 
can do little for the:insane, but 


diseased. wi av 
o keep many from insanity. Freud’s name; 
with thoee of Pastenr and Lister and other plonnets in ic: 


will link 





and that is a greater than the survival of his. 


‘italar. vi 
which are likely to crumble into the oblivion: that awaits the first 


fruits of a new field. 
Freud also opened the way for an extension of 
Untrained in orthodox psychology, he saw what the: 


4 
Hh, BIG st 


Piailed to 


influence of Freud willbe 
Just as Lister’s discovery led 
to bewies medhods shan e'euedy oo: tnay ie caren 
Ufonded set popchony con ane aimee Whale oomemeaeed 


see. It may indeed prove that the 
of atsnoe ec: tina Gesieliinel 





afforded set 
persistence o 


logy on ‘new ‘lines. What his 
the way to the 


opened explorers .of the futur 
who may devalue Freud’s teaching but more highly value his name. 
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philosophical problems, to be sure) that “ no is; evenif 
Lae ge". ome ay te even if it ‘be known, it 
not be communicated.” And even if.any 2 i 
gulf separates Kirillov to whom, since God is ; ng 
permitted,” kevin Seongiet tea ee Pyitho of Elis, the 

Fation throughout history of and scepticism, of the presence 
and the absence of “ Belog of the prosinisy and remoteness of 
bi panne gr A Na 

If we were y to start with certain Biblical categories (making 
0 eto Sr ceoptkel any leheapemtae seme 
of our time loo any light upon the alternating presence 
and rn oe CS 
contemporary cultural phenomena as bearers of judgment there- 
fore, in spite of ccauecives; obeodoapdamant koa athena 

W. H. Auden observed several years ago that’ Christians and the 
sce of lection’ Ly, out Cominant feligion expsience «2 of 
ence of ‘ alienation,’ i.e., our teligious experience . . . 1s of 
our distance from God.” CR D6 OO APS GP Biblically 
interpreted? , me | 








It was Nietzsche who, philosophizing with a hammer, scandalized 
the comfortable late, Viewaian: Sgn eth Gi laration, which h 
pers earch ag yong nai | judgment ; 
“ is ” This was not Antimation.., Pascal in the 
seventeenth century had been overwhelmed by the God who hides 
himself, and seemed to believe he did so, with, singul: 
universe the “centre of which is everywhere, the. ‘ 
nowhere.” Co: ga latenge ist, existe 
eee version of ae And Jet it not be fors 
palpi vagpenngce8 yams in an. ov . 
succession of characters who were radical deniers, Dostoyevski 
no doubr that the modern soul was sick to it Wety depths from the 
absence of God. 

As the spokesman of this mood ‘Nietzsche Has Sais ie 
pete pray, an sch an at cselany onal 

in the sense in title is: 
upon atty man who attacks his time, but in.a sense approximating ‘the 
Biblical use. Nietzsche in 2 very os eee 
idohesigeaid, seusaepenaeisinns ive, the revealer of 
ively suchen? tanttongahs ont ee 
Ete rig 
is a state of mind 


ways. An idol may 
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beralamned thenewuniaete Soveen’s ‘owes eqieeh ae aut 
said, ‘It’s unthinkable. Everyone: knows: it’s coatens to appear: | 


byrne — Yes, pr ses knew that—except 


er syr oe erpiybar emer ie in which: ig 


sponte 


a epi 
Alohgelde the ‘disomecio 


oa ret Sg a 
the relativization of all meaning. By the first of these I mean:the 
ee ee Sueas han tte teioen pataceliqheiaigule efaneati 
over against them has been broken ; that all the -of culture are 
but more or less coherent tautological systems do -not: refer 
veld oben, tae objeot hes bean dropped” a pert on 
vivid phrase, the “ object has been ; that season is involved 
in “ incestuous fixation upon its own. on it: 
is interesting to reflect upon the 

The con t for the realist tradition is that Cause 
win allt sees omens Son Kath Montect not be ven 
this kind of metaphysical extension ; in Sartre the 4s.the 


sbeohusely* saaanivedl The one says : there are contingent bei 8, 
hee aoe att bela ceases oe abecly py 


no peso rs Conti are modem 
ust “ there,” hence a ted | 
_loegphes oan Spectr are and 
Ludwig Wittgenstein are by the any. } 
——— between the words we use and the “ reality ” perc 


“atic tn a chacscacrin pie of hovel ey “T mune} ‘Ieee 
seat,’ aS a sort of exorcism. De ' lips: it 


ate 
crazy call them seas mat them, 
ern obarent : Noth bal eds, . What 
erent In use it is aéve. Is li breathed into it there?. Oxi te 
use its ” i nests 
One can almost see the kind of linguistic dybris, the human impiety. 
ssp tite ee Penta 
Bsc rere Pee ee 


Fee Tie ” W. H. The Collected 
Aso ti quoted by I 
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By the relativization of allmeaning*I' mean th 
all order and structure not in som: athet 
fluctuating historical consciousness. Ae. earl ot V 
“In the world is as.it is and ha s 
In it there is no value.” from an ¢ differ 
Sartre says : « The existentialist ‘does'not think that tr 
help himself by finding’ in the wotld some’ : | 
himself... | ee haaemen aie 
aid, is condemned ev Srey seers to invent, man,’ Pogo g00%, a c 
































The whole weight of modern subjectivity. and 
a pe pes pen mired Web 
a tower reaching reaching to the infinite But. our whole zroun ix CIACKS 
and the to abysses.” Perhaps. nowhe wus, -ADYSS 
been so ah ae i; ll as in nthe. eyes of Sc 
Rouault’s painting, “An English Cl YO deere ma Uvgiesiys) 

When we view. these rene Phenomena—the a 

tivization meaning with Pape oe from. the 
tandpoint of the Bible, what can we make of it?. PRR some egorics 

in on lical thought which enable us to undesseand both...man:s 
precarious relation to the reality that stands over against him, anc 
the in human history, like our own, ‘when. th at t. whict : 
mediated to man through culture becomes but a “ dre 2 in his hand” 
Can our nihilism be seen as the bearer of judgment and hene © Of hoper 

The problem of nihilism is no doubt susc ¢ of 2, dia 
treatment. But more relevant for us here are two familiar Bi 
images : the “face of God” and “ God’s back.” I want to consider 
especially the phrase : “I will show them my back, ‘fot habe es vi 
the day of their calamity.” pa dh 

We must begin by recalling that the root- r underiyir 
Biblical categories is. that of personal relation and ites This 1s 
the privileged language of Biblical discourse and any attempt to 
reduce it to so else or to at another point is illicit. 

This being so, it follows that the God of Abraham, Isaac and 
is known only when he reveals himself—even as other pets 
known to us as persons only as they “ reveal ” themselves, Spe 
address us. peiinh se 
- Secondly, this means \that the God whom. wwe. encounter as th 

“other” in the moments of our most vivid sense of out own persoria. 
existence (though we may see him et ated 
moment of our existence as judge and redeem: 
and patadigmatically in the personal ecstatic | 
fulfilment or ultimate despair. It is when Iam “ 


1 Tractatus Logice-Philesopbicus. lei : 
2 Existentialism, Philosophical Library, p. 28. eg ey 
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4 knives eter ere te despair. We: 
3 and ‘feel his ‘nearness';or we see his “ back”? 
4 remoteness. ae compte him ia love: or encounter him as 


2 wrath:; : Trae ‘ 
: Biblically :speaking, God revels himself ry ssibe 












wiv beak tts futcand ie bade micce Se sale Gasca thats 
also present to us as far, He is:present as absent, no less than he is 
present-as pr The absince. of God: itself testifies to ‘his pre 





making, . savage cat delossedae oh lawidded Pama quite 
commonly, say : “ Wemissed you.” Do:we not-mean’ that someone 
was seen tobe absent and: through that very fast was present?» 
Oe ie eee ee ae “When you 
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But, we may ask: Why does God do this? The short answer 
would appear to be: “ Because Israel has forgotten me ”—i.e., 
because she has not really been attentive to God. However, before 
we can fully appreciate what this means, we shall have to do some 
further unpacking of the image. 

When I confront you face to face—an I before a Thor—when we 
look into one another’s eyes and are completely absorbed in personal 
relation, each is the centre of the other’s gaze and attention. But 
suppose I begin to speak. I become more and more diverted from 
you: I am explaining something to you, I am struggling with the 
problem of articulating ideas, I am trying to communicate them to 
you. I say to myself: What words shall I use? What will he under- 
stand? What sort of a chap is he, anyway? Isn’t there some way 
I can make him see this profound thing I have to tell him? And so 
on. I have had to detach myself in order to talk to you. You, as a 
person, are no longer the focus of my attention. I am now pre- 
occupied with my thoughts, my words,.my problem of communication 
and all the rest of it. Iam now directing words—noises—at you. I am 
objectifying you, making of you a kind of shing. 

And, of course, you sense this; and being yourself a centre of 
personal freedom who stands in the same kind of relation to me as 
I stand to you, namely, a free relation of giving and receiving, you 
instinctively withdraw. 

T. S. Eliot treats this kind of relationship very subtly in The 
Cocktail Party. Lavinia Chamberlayne has abruptly left her husband, 
Edward, we may ri in protest against having been made a 
— by him. And Edward is shattered by her departure, not so 
much, it would a pear, because he has lost face, but because of the 
profoundly disturbing discovery that Lavinia is an “‘ otherness that 
can say, ‘I’.” He says: 

Why, I thought we took each other for granted. 
I never thought I should be any happier 

With another person. Why speak of love? 

We were used to each other. So her going away 
At a moment’s notice, without explanation, 


ord a note to say that she had gone 
And was not coming back—well, I can’t understand it. 


Nobody likes to be left with a mystery : 
It’s so. . . unfinished.! 


Lavinia, who is better known by Edward than by anyone else in the 
world, can make herself “ known” only by leaving him. Edward, 
who knows his wife so well that he can anticipate her every reaction, 
doesn’t become aware of her until she is gone. Lavinia absents 
herself, and by so doing presents herself as an unfathomable person, 
with depths which have been forgotten or ignored by Edward. 


1 Harcourt, Brace and Company, p. 29. 
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Edward, who is quite sure he knows her better than she knows 
herself, has his image of her, which is to say, his ido/, shattered by 
Lavinia’s departure. ! 

Why ‘then does God withdraw? He absents himself in order to 
become present in his Holiness. He conceals himself in order to reveal 
himself as beyond every anthropocentric system of meaning. When 
we try to enclose him, to grasp him, to gain control of him so that 
we can manipulate him, he withdraws, turns his back upon us, 
revealing our dependence upon his unfathomable mystery. The 
positive content of God’s withdrawal is his Holiness, the mysterious 
depths of his being. The negative content is the emptiness, confusion, 
loss of identity, dread, alienation and loss of meaning which results 
from the shattering of-our idols. Our self-centredness and illusion 
of self-sufficiency is breached from beyond us. We experience the 
ecstasy of despair. 

When we view through this Biblical image the art, philosophy and 
letters of our time with their emphasis upon the death of God, negative 
transcendence, the loss of ontological reference and the relativization 
of meaning, we see them as cofeusnidly revelatory. For they say, in 
effect: In the day of our cdasaity God has shown us his back and 


not his face. This means to the Christian that he must receive the 
full force of judgment implied in contemporary culture, for he knows 
that God is very far from our expectations before he becomes the 


fulfilment of our life and the perfecter of our hope. But it also means 
to him that the God who appears as a judge in his absence, is known 
as redeemer when he becomes present. 





_ MYTH, METAPHYSICS AND 
REALITY 


By 


THE REV. B. M.G. REARDON 
M.A. 


No known religion is a matter only of ritual practices ; in all, to a 
greater or a lesser degree, the cognitive element finds a place, com- 
monly as a means of explaining the origin and purpose of the rites 
whose observance is prescribed. In the higher, or more reflective, 
religions the myth plays a leading rdle and often assumes a varied 
and complex character. The stage may indeed be reached when a 
challenge comes to it to give account of itself in terms of reasoned 
and consistent principle, in order that religious and secular knowledge 
may coexist in a single universe of thought. 

Is it, however, possible to effect such a harmony, or must reason 
eventually destroy myth, and with it the whole notion of the super- 
natural as an active power both in nature and in human affairs, since 
of supernatural agency the myth is not only the description and 
apologia, but in some sense also the vehicle, the “ truth ” imparted 
being divine, or at least supra-human? Or, on the other hand, if the 
myth be preserved, is it to be at the expense of the unity and integrity 
of reason? Has the understanding to admit of an inevitable division? 

This is a problem at once of the widest scope and the greatest 
delicacy. It has often been posed, in the ancient world as well as in 
the modern, but no generally agreed solution has as yet been pro- 
pounded. Here we must content ourselves with a discussion of it 
under one only of its aspects. My own suggestion—very modestly 
advanced—is that neither “mythical” thinking nor “ rational ” 
thinking, neither philosophy nor religion, is capable by itself of 
expressing the ultimate nature of reality: each affords us no more 
than a particular mode of apprehension. 

At the outset it should be observed that myth and rationality are 
not merely antithetical, inasmuch as reason enters into mythical 
thought itself, however bizarre. Thinking which takes the form of a 
connected sequence of ideas is sufficient to fulfil the basic conditions 
of rationality ; the mere relating of a given “ effect ” to its supposed 
“cause” is enough to prove it. Nevertheless religious thought, 
which in origin belongs to the pre-scientific age, or at least to pre- 
scientific conditions, sometimes presents a serious difficulty for those 
whose own way of thinking has been fashioned under the exclusive 
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influences of modernity. How far, for example, is intrusive super- 
natural activity—divine or other—within the order of nature credible? 
Do miracles occur? Is religion necessarily committed to a non- 
scientific view of the world? In what sense, and with what degree 
of validity, do we apply moral attributes to God? Can God be 
“moral” in the human meaning of morality, being himself—as by 
definition—not subject to the conditions under which alone we can 
speak of actions as moral? These are the sort of questions which 
the Christian philosopher is bound to face and for which he must 
try to adduce some satisfactory answer, not only for the assurance 
of others but for the rational coherence of his own belief. They 
constitute, in sum, the problem of the meaning and significance of 
religious #deas, which, while applied to an object that transcends 
human experience, yet are derived entirely from human experience 
and owe their intelligibility to the circumstances which make that 
experience possible. It is the task of the philosophical theologian to 
determine both the scope and the utility of such ideas and their 
theoretic justification. 

Religion and metaphysics, without necessarily being in mutual 
contradiction, yet differ from one another profoundly in their mode 
of approach to reality and therefore in the view they take of it ;! and 
the nature of this difference may be indicated when we say that 
whereas metaphysics is predominantly interested in reality as mani- 
festing order, religion, on the other hand, looks to it as manifesting 
activity. Inthe words of Newman : “ The philosopher aspires towards 
a divine principle, the Christian towards a divine Agent.”? Religion, 
that is to say, and Christianity in particular, expresses the ultimate 
being of things in terms of personality, freedom and purposive action ; 
metaphysics in terms of order, law and value. But the distinction is 
by no means a rigid one; religion itself—as, notably, in the case of 
the Tao—will sometimes envisage the ultimate existence as the ground, 
the pattern and the guarantee of order, both in nature and in the 
affairs of men. “The heavens,” if not actually identified with the 
divinity, are thought of as its—or his—proper sphere and home, even 
as they reveal its—or his—essential character as eternal and immutable. 
Moreover, even in human affairs, which it may regard as vitiated by 
sin, religion does not as a rule depict only malice, caprice and in- 
stability: man’s own consistent purpose is to resist violent and 
unnecessary change and to extend the reign of law. To achieve order 
in his own life—a moral order, that is—he must co-operate with the 
divine order manifested in nature. Thus in certain respects it is itself 
to be understood as the product of personal activity and dependent, 


1 There are those of course who maintain that rel igion and metaphysics are antithetical and 
that a Christian philosophy is a contradiction in terms. With this issue I am not here immediately 
concerned. 


2 University Sermons, p. 29. 
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for its continuance, upon that activity. The Old Testament represents 
the whole order of nature as coming into being by the will of God: 
“Let there be... . And there was.” It may appear therefore that 
religion, in using the language of myth, is able to effect a synthesis of 
the two ideas; and for practical purposes it does perhaps succeed. 
But can it maintain this synthesis against philosophical criticism? 

It seems to me that we find, on analysing the problem, that, strictly 
speaking, neither “ order” nor “ activity ” can be accepted as pro- 
viding a final description of reality. Creativity cannot be postulated 
as an absolute, nor can law. It is simply that, from one point of view, 
the former will emerge as the essential attribute of ultimate being, 
and from another, the latter. 

It is interesting to note how in the Creation story in the first chapter 
of Genesis it is stated that “ God saw everything that he had made, 
and behold, it was very good ” (v. 31). This suggests the inference 
that what God had created was good not simply because he had made 
it—it might conceivably have been in certain ways defective—but by 
reference to some standard of goodness that the Creator himself 
recognized, a standard existing “‘ before all worlds,” not itself created 
but presupposed by the divine act. Here, then, in an unexpected context, 
we find the notion of an ultimate or absolute order above and beyond 
all activity, divine as well as human. It is an idea which emerges still 
further into prominence in Christian theology as the latter developed 
under the influence of Greek metaphysics : the Godhead itself reveals 
a certain intrinsic pattern—a norm of fitness, as it were—by which 
its essential being is determined and of which it is the eternal ex- 
pression. The same motif is present also in Greek religion, where 
behind the gods many of the orthodox mythology stands Fate, “ that 
which needs must be,” mysterious, aloof and implacable, bending all 
things to its ineluctable will. 

Is it not impossible, therefore, to conceive action, as something 
deliberately undertaken, apart from some pre-existing standard ot 
norm constituting its essential basis or condition? On the other hand 
we may well ask whether this concept of an absolute order is sufficient 
in itself to account for coming-into-being, movement and change, still 
less for conscious motivation. Indeed is not “ order” the product 
of a mind ## action? It is difficult to see how “ law ” as such can be the 
efficient cause of anything, and the notion, so dear to the eighteenth- 
century physicists, that nature is a perfect cosmos, capable of cate- 
gorical prediction and all-penetrating calculation, will not suffice, as 
is now generally acknowledged, to “ explain ” the world we know— 
a world which, perhaps fortunately for him, is not an objectification 
of the rationalist’s dream. Concepts and systems may be perfect, yet 
have no purchase on reality. Modern physics has abandoned the 
strict determinism according to which every motion of the universe 
must in principle allow of exact computation. Time has become 2 
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decisive factor in existence, which science must reckon with ; and if 
science chooses to make predictions it can do so only on a calculation 
of probability. In other words, the phrase “ the reign of law” can 
be accepted only after careful qualification of its meaning. It must be 
given enough elasticity to admit the unexpected and unpredictable— 
to make room for the kind of contingence, that is to say, which points 
less to a pre-existent order than to a teleological activity. 


If this be so, then the two ideas are necessary each to the other, and 
their relationship must be understood dialectically.- The first, that of 
order, serves to mitigate a purely personal, subjective and anthropo- 
morphic attitude towards the ultimate reality ; whilst the second, that 
of activity, animates, so to speak,.the impersonal, objective and 
abstract interpretation which seeks to represent it exclusively in terms 
of law. Systematic thinking, whether in science or philosophy, tends 
increasingly towards a conception of reality from which the personal 
subjective elements are eliminated. The idea of nature itself originates 
only when an “order” of being is surmised which cannot in its 
fundamental operations be subject to the capricious interests of 
personal existants, human or superhuman. Thus science came to 
replace myth. Moreover the process of “ depersonalization ” con- 
tinues in science itself; physics now approximates to the abstract 
objectivity of mathematics, a movement in which Einstein’s general 
theory of relativity represents the culminating phase. On the other 
hand, the idea of activity, so long as we retain it, precludes the idea 
of an immutable system of nature characterized by necessity. We are 
aware, rather, of different degrees or planes of order none of which 
is a self-complete rationally determinable whole. 


But when we come to the successive levels of being represented by 
the sciences of, respectively, biology, psychology and sociology (not 
to mention history and ethics) we find the area of contingence, or 
freedom, greatly extended ; it becomes less and less easy to explain 
the “ higher ” manifestations of reality—sentience, psychism, ration- 
ality, “ spirituality ”—merely in terms of the lower. Each appears 
to introduce new factors, pointing to what is above rather than below 
it. Each has of course its proper principles, its “laws,” but on the 
plane of conscious reflexion and purpose these laws or principles take 
the form of norms which may be disregarded or broken, until at last, 
in the moral order, the breach is perhaps more frequent than the 
observance. But such initiative and choice imply liberty, of which 
they are the distinguishing marks, as liberty in turn is the condition 
of all personal and spiritual existence. Thus whereas man’s physical 
nature has laws which impose themselves with all the force of an 
inescapable determinism, his moral and spiritual nature is better 
expressed in terms of an imperative. Both are “ orders ” of reality, 
but in the latter we have a sphere of authentic choice and motivation 
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which, no less than the former, must be regarded as a true and 
constituent part of existence as a whole. 

The notion that the underlying pattern or plan of things is also 
active and that this activity consists with reason and order, being 
governed by “ law,”’ has often been entertained by the philosophers. 
It is the very heart of Platonism, for which the Idea of the Good is 
both the perfect pattern of truth and wisdom, and the origin, through 
the Demiurge, the divine Artificer, of all created being. 

Our conclusion at this point must then be that the two conceptions 
of order and activity represent correlative aspects of the one reality. 
The character of reality, when defined as spiritual, derives indeed from 
the manner in which order gives rise to activity ; and, again, in which 
activity manifests order. This duality of aspect is a dialectical relation 
which runs through all things, in the realm of mind as in that of matter. 
It finds expression in morals, in politics and in art, as well as in religion. 
That it holds good also of the ultimate Being seems a necessary 
inference. But how are we to express this truth? It appears, on the 
face of it, that we are confronted with an invincible antinomy. If 
action, wholly free and uncontrolled, is ultimate, then order must 
arise from and remain dependent upon it ; God must be thought to 
have created the laws and principles by which his own nature is to 
be defined—in which case arbitrary power alone is absolute and the 
divine will is antecedent to the divine reason. Contrariwise, if God acts 
only in conformity with a system of laws it is because he is bound so 
to do, his “ choice” being the only possible expression of that by 
which his nature is eternally constituted. So we come back to the 
idea of a perfect order, or prius, of laws, transcending the divine will 
itself and preconditioning all things.. God, it would seem to us, unless 
he be a complete despot whose whim and preference alone settle what 
is true and just, is no more than a synonym for the coherence which 
the universe displays in all its parts and by virtue of which we describe 
it as rational. How absolute activity can create order, or absolute ordet 
give rise to activity, remains an insoluble problem. 

It may however be answered that if we conceive of the ultimate 
Being personally, as God, then he himself is at once both will and 
understanding, power and principle, act and order. But it is one 
thing simply to state that in God such antinomies are resolved, another 
to give intelligible account of the way in which their resolution may 
be conceived. Difficulties are not overcome merely by a locution— 
though theologians are apt to think so. If a phrase conveys nothing to 
the mind it is useless. The matter surely is better stated, in the way 
we have suggested, as a dialectical relation between two ideas, both of 
which are derived from and limited by human experience. Should 
either be advanced as a description of reality claiming absolute 
validity it becomes self-contradictory.. If “ activity” expresses the 
ultimate truth unrelated to and unqualified by a correlative “ order” 
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—then what it “ does ” cannot be thought of as having either meaning 
of purpose ; it can only bombinate in a logical vacuum. Similarly 
an ultimate “order” cannot easily be supposed to have embodied 
itself in a concrete universe existing in time. Whereas, therefore, our 
thinking seems obliged to postulate an Absolute, it yet fails in every 
attempt to define it in rationally satisfactory terms. 


Thus we arrive at the position of being unable to say that either 
attribute—activity or order—can without the other be referred to the 
ultimate Reality : if freedom cannot be absolute, neither also can law. 
The ultimate Reality must, then, have the character—or at least we 
find ourselves obliged to assign it the character—of both the one and 
the other, though how, ontologically, this necessary relationship 
subsists we cannot speculate. We can conceive freedom as existing 
only under conditions which it does not itself establish; the con- 
ditions, that is to say, of finitude. But to what conceivable conditions 
is the freedom of infinity subject? Absolute freedom is something 
which, if not beyond the range of possibility, is certainly beyond the 
range of thought. So too with the idea of order. The order that we 
can conceive is expressible only in terms of impersonal and abstract 
law or principle. But how are we to explain the initial impulse or 
motive force by which the sum of concrete existence is moved and 
animated? The very notion of order seems to necessitate a purpose 
or action in which it finds its fulfilment and of which it constitutes 
the informing pattern. 


So from this apparent impasse what inference are we to draw? Our 
line of reasoning brings us, I believe, to an important insight of truth. 
We speak of an Absolute, of an ultimate existence upon which the 
reality of our experience must depend and to which it must in some 
manner always refer. We try to qualify, or explain, this ultimate 
existence by the use of such terms as we have been considering, only to 
find the attempt more or less baffling. The Absolute is rather—as we 
discern—a /imit to our thinking than a positive idea of which thought 
can lay hold. We cannot, that is to say, conceive of the Absolute at 
all except by way of partial essays at analysing this or that “ aspect ” 
of it which we endeavour to describe on the basis of finite, human 
experience. We talk as if we are able to, and sometimes persuade 
ourselves that we do, see things sub specie aeternitatis, with the God’s- 
eye view. But in fact we cannot. We aspire towards such vision or 
understanding, for there is something God-like in man—the smago Dei, 
shall we call it-—which impels him to know even as God, the absolute 
Being, knows. But success in this supreme venture is beyond him, 
though his effort and his partial achievement are a measure of his 
spiritual dignity. When therefore we try to describe God, apply to 
him “attributes ” and explain his purposes, we miss the who/e truth, and 
probably even the most of it ; with the result that our theologies and 
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metaphysical systems are always one-sided and involved in contta- 
dictions. 

But, it will be asked, is it not the function of revelation to remove 
this obscurity and admit us to a sufficient comprehension of the divine 
nature and purposes? Revelation, however, can (pace Barth) be re- 
ceived by us only under human conditions and by the use of human 
terms. A revelation whose content was completely alien to our ways 
of thinking would reveal nothing ; we could not accept it or even 
recognize it. And the terms in which revelation is set forth belong 
to one or both of the two categories which we have been discussing : 
it speaks either of a divine order or of a divine action, or of both. 
But the categories themselves remain unsynthesized ; we may assume 
the credibility of such a synthesis, and this the theologian and the 
metaphysician commonly do, though neither of them seems to have 
succeeded in a convincing demonstration of its mode of realization 
and logical force. The terms they must use are thus of the nature 
of symbols which seek to express what actually is inexpressible ; 
suggestive signs of, or pointers to, truth, but in themselves inadequate 
to give positive embodiment to it. How necessary, then, is it that 
the symbolism should not be taken for more than it is; that a scheme 
of notation to aid thought in its work of elucidation and compre- 
hension should not be mistaken for an exhaustive penetration and 
understanding of the essential reality itself. The thinker, along with 
the whole multiform universe of which he forms an infinitesimal 
portion, exists only by and in the Absolute. He cannot divest himself 
of this state of creatureliness. Yet that to which he owes his entire 
experience can only be grasped by him piece-meal, by a glimpse here, 
a little reasoning there ; the Whole can never be present to his mind, 
and if he identify the mental image that he has been able to fashion 
with that totality which stretches infinitely beyond his intellectual 
horizon, metaphysics will become an illusion and religious dogma 


an idol. 


1 Orthodox Christian belief is in much the same difficulty in respect of the of the 
Incarnation. The best it can do is to state the conditions which a satisfactory of the 


dogma must fulfil. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND HISTORY 
THE REV. C. A RBIS RORG 
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Canon of Worcester 


CHRISTIANITY has always claimed to be an historical religion. The 
truth of its doctrines is said to be grounded in certain historical facts, 
of which they are the interpretation. If the factual truth of our records 
wete disproved it is generally held, except in the circles influenced 
by Bultmann and Karl Barth, that the doctrinal truth must vanish 
with them. When the historical accuracy of the biblical records was 
questioned, the first reaction was one of angry denunciation: after 
critical methods began to bear rich fruit, opinion changed, and it was 
thought that a deeper understanding of Christian origins more than 
compensated for the loss of fundamentalist Biblicism. However, the 
critical historians did not stop at this convenient point, but have 
proceeded to extremes which threaten what have seemed to be 
essentials of the Church’s credal structure; and defenders of the 
Faith can no longer pretend that the scientific historian is their ally. 
They have fallen back on three divergent lines from which they have 
almost lost touch with one another, namely (a) on various philo- 
sophical conceptions of history which discount its factuality, (b) on 
the Bible re-enthroned as the Book of the Church to be taken as it 
stands and interpreted mainly by itself, (c) on the existential con- 
ception of the saving event as the realization by the individual soul 
of God’s proclamation of his love to him through Jesus Christ ; to 
such the accuracy of the historical events as recorded becomes almost 
irrelevant, and demythology may proceed. 

What has caused this retreat? The answer will appear sensational 
only to those who have not kept in touch with modern critical history. 
The scientific historian of to-day can give a coherent and plausible 
account of the origin and development of Christianity without any 
element of sevealed doctrine. The Christian Church is shown as the 
product of an age of religious fermentation, a syncretism of messianic, 
mystical, Gnostic, and philosophical ideas gathering round a great 
teligious leader, of whom the records are unreliable because the 
Gospels are the product of an age when the crystallization was already 
well on its way. It leaves Christianity as probably the truest and best 
expression in religion of the human situation : and as such it has been 
found satisfactory by Hegel and other philosophers as bringing 
essential truths into the comprehension of ordinary people under 
mythical forms. . 
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But the critical picture leaves out the historical reality of the divine 
Lord, and does not explain why the Christ of St. Paul is also the Christ 
of living experience whose presence, love and power have been known 
by so many believers and have recreated so many lives. It leaves out 
the miraculous, it turns St. John’s Gospel into a classic of mystical 
churchmanship ; it makes Hebrews a religious tour-de-force, form- 
criticizes the Gospels to shreds, and leaves St. Paul as the true creator 
of Christianity as we know it. 

Clearly the position demands a reply ; and as soon as it began to 
be promulgated in its modern form, various theories of the relation- 
ship between Christianity and history were put forward. The difficulty 
of this apologetic arises from the fact that the dogmatic structure of 
Christian belief combines historical fact with truths of revelation. 
Both truths and facts were accepted largely on biblical authority, 
partly also on tradition, and partly on what seemed inevitable infer- 
ence ; and the expression of the resultant beliefs depended to some 
extent on Greek metaphysics: the manner of the establishment. of 
dogma, in its acuteness of controversy and its refinement of logical 
disputation, revived the former eristic of the Greek schools. Neither 
the matter nor the manner of the establishment of doctrine can to-day 
be considered as immune from critical examination. We have to face 
the truth that the nature of Christ, his pre-existence, the manner of 
his coming into the world, and whatever happened after the Cruci- 
fixion apart from the fact of his having been seen, can in no purely 
historical way be known to us, and that there must be some elements 
of myth, symbol, theological interpretation, and philosophical 
concept-thinking in our Creeds. 

We now proceed to modern interpretations, developed in face of 
gtowing critical knowledge. Ritschl, in revolt against Schleier- 
macher’s reduction of religion to numinous feeling, uneasy as to the 
factual truth of the records, and infected by the prevalent belief in 
the invariability of natural law, saw Jesus Christ as “ homogeneous 
with the texture of historical events.” This presumably means as 
under natural law and subject to historical criticism of the Mommsen- 
Ranke school whose motto is Ranke’s famous phrase “ how it actually 
happened.” Thus believing, he turns to rationalistic moralism. Jesus 
is the revelation of God because his moral values in life and doctrine 
are the most perfect. Because he thus reveals God, he is the founder 
of Christianity. The purely historical facts about him are in themselves 
a revelation. This jejune reduction of Christianity to a statement 
that Christ has for us the values of God measures him by our moral 
aI Be : it was partly responsible for the “ Jesus of History ” 
school of thought. Ernst Troeltsch went further on the same lines ; 
believing that the “ problem of religion,”as he called it, can only be 
clarified by historical study, he sought to explain it by comparative 
religion and psychology. The world-process, he said, failowing 
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Hegel, is the fulfilment of infinite spirit, in which religion, of a 
rational kind, appears as a necessary phase. There is therefore no 
dualism of faith and reason. What is irrational must disappear. 

Ritschl and Troeltsch are now, like Hegel, of the past. Their 
solution, namely to discard what is inexplicable on moralistic or 
rationalistic lines, loses the sense of the transcendence of God, and 
of the unique mystery of Christ. 

History for Hegelians has been made to fit into the Procrustean 
bed of logical evolution. When Marx inverted the Hegelian system 
into dialectical materialism, he abandoned belief in God or spirit 
and forced history into his own mould, that of the class struggle 
dependent on the evolution of new productive techniques. His 
interpretation therefore excludes any conception of religion except 
as an ideology adopted by ruling classes to conserve their own 
interests and keep the masses quiet. 

Croce, continuing the idealist tradition, produced a new conception 
of history which has a bearing on our problem. For him, all facts 
become dead facts, the subject only of chronicles, as soon as they 
“pass into history”; but each, as it occurs, is resolved without 
sien cant remainder into new facts in which alone they have value. 

e living and evolving present consciousness of mankind carries 
with it all that matters of the past; to understand a present fact in 
its full valuation we have to know as much of the pass as lives in it, 
and no more. If this be applied to the problem of Christianity and 
history, it means that the recorded facts matter to us only in so far 
as they have bequeathed to us a living legacy in Christian conscious- 
ness. There is no point in trying, for example, to get back to the fact 
of the occurrence or non-occurrence of the Virginal Conception of 
Our Lord—all that concerns us is the measure of belief in it which 
affects Christian and world-consciousness today. So the facts of the 
Crucifixion, whatever they were, matter only as chronicle: it is 
the heritage of the crucifixion’in Christian devotion, doctrine, and 
Eucharist which is of living moment. 

If one could agree with Croce that present world-consciousness 
retains all that has value and significance from the past, the historicity 
of Christian truth simply would not matter. But as he also holds that 
the world-consciousness of the moment is the sole reality, and that 
it is self-creative, leading to no conceivable end, his is a non-Christian 
system ; anything now believed would be true enough; it would 
support the doctrine of development certainly, but at a price which 
no Christian could pay. 

Berdyaev approaches the problem of history from an existentialist 
standpoint which, he claims, is also Christian. Man lives on two 
planes, in the objective order which is non-personal and in the 
spiritual order which is personal. History inclines to take an objective, 
that is a non-personal, view of events. So historical criticism sets 
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itself to rationalize the mystery of spiritual Christianity; but it 
cannot do so effectively, for in trying to rationalize Christian origins 
it cuts itself off from the historical Christian past. This cannot be 
rationalized or objectified because the events of that past had their 
spiritual as well as their objective aspect. The history of Christianity 
aiso involves the history of the human spirit, and the spiritual wisdom 
of the earliest epochs persists throughout it in the depths of life. By 
the abstract use of documents we cannot apprehend historical reality, 
because such abstract historicism evacuates Christianity of its soul. 
The eternal is in relation to the inner spiritual life all through history ; 
history is the interaction of human kare natural necessity, and 
divine grace throughout, and cannot be understood without them all. 


This promises well. It is clear that the Jesus of History cannot be 
understood without the spiritual impact which he, and God through 
him, made on his disciples. We know both from the Gospels. Clearly 
also the Jesus of historical criticism to-day is an objectification and 
his spiritual impact on the souls of believers now is quite different 
—an experience of an existential kind. But if the Prophet Jesus is 
historical fact, the spiritual effect of him on others might well have 
been, and still be, an illusory creation of the religious consciousness. 
Berdyaev has, in fact, no criterion of truth. Is it existential for man 
in his spiritual situation, or is it objective for man in his social setting? 
If these coincided all might be well : but they do not always coincide. 
Something more is risaniad if Berdyaev’s view is to carry conviction. 
We cannot separate existential and objective history. 


On very different lines K. R. Popper approaches the subject in his 
striking book “The Open Society and its Enemies.” He boldly 
asserts that History has no meaning. It is an infinite series of jumbled 
events : what people speak of as History in such phrases as “ History 
teaches us . . .” does not exist. What is ordinarily called History is 
the history of political power elevated into the history of the world, 
whereas it is really a history of international crime and power politics. 
We can by selection write histories of this or of that, of mathematics, 
of Christianity, and so on: but not history in general, because of its 
infinite subject-matter and the absence of any general historical laws. 
There can be no history of the past as it actually happened, because 
such facts as are recorded are usually due to selection or to pre- 
conceived ideas. Power-worship has misled us into thinking that 
power is history. Thus, he thinks, Christians must abandon any 
theory that history reveals the purpose of God: its drama was not 
written by God but by generals and dictators. The theory that God 
reveals himself in history, and that the growth of Christianity into a 
world-religion proves this, is inseparable from the view that success 
is the ultimate justification. True Christianity, he adds, teaches that 
success is not decisive ; we need an ethic which defies success, which 
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accepts, in Barth’s words, that Jesus “‘ achieved nothing except his 
crucifixion ”: and “ Real Christianity ” has it. 

Popper thus not only restricts severely the possible area of history, 
but also that of Christianity: perhaps the latter restriction follows 
from the former. In any case his reduction is quite unrealistic so far 
as Christianity is concerned. His warning against the selectiveness 
of historical writing and even of records is salutary ; but to use the 
persistence and growth of the Church as evidence for the truth of 
Christianity is not to adopt an ethic of success. 

It was Reinhold Niebuhr who suggested the line of apologetic 
which is most popular to-day. After discarding the liberal view of 
historical revelation as the story of man’s quest for God, he defines 
it as the record of thoseevents in history in which Faith discerns the 
self-disclosure of God. But this depends on what kind of Faith. 
History is first interpreted by what Niebuhr calls the Hebrew faith— 
namely conviction of God’s judgment upon sin. “ God is revealed 
in catastrophic events of history as being what each individual heart 
has already dimly perceived in its sense of being judged.” This very 
one-sided view of the O.T. revelation of God seems to be due to 
Niebuhr’s obsession with pride as the cardinal sin. Then, as the N.T. 
reveals, “‘ God takes the sinfulness of man into himself, and overcomes 
in his own heart what cannot be overcome in human life, since human 
life remains in the vicious circle of self-glorification at every level.” 


So Faith takes on a new complexion, namely that “ God now reveals 
himself as loving and IIE and the doctrines of atonement and 
Pp 


justification become the essential presupposition for the understanding 
of human nature and human history.” Whatever may be thought of 
Niebuhr’s view of the atonement as “ God’s taking sin into his own 
heart,” which seems to me very figurative, the opinion that history 
in its essentials cannot be understood by the pure historian, but only 
by Christian Faith, is now revived. 

Dr. Alan Richardson in his Christian Apologetics adopts this neo- 
Augustinian attitude. All history, he considers, necessarily involves 
interpretation. Otherwise it becomes mere annal-writing. Literary 
history involves interpretation and a personal point of view. There is 
not and cannot be meaning in impersonal history, for history-writing 
involves the selection and classification of facts, and there must be 
a principle of selection and classification. Rationalist history is 
written on a rationalist principle, Marxist history on a Marxist 
principle, Hegelian history on a Hegelian principle. Even Lord 
Acton’s history is written on a principle of a common standard of 
moral values. Lives of Jesus find the kind of Jesus the writer 
believes in. 

This line of defence appears to me quite unacceptable. To regard 
all historical writing as necessarily tendencious is a surprisingly 
cynical attitude which cuts both ways. Surely there are honest 
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historians who sincerely follow the facts, endeavour to see them in 
just proportion as they happened, and draw the conclusions from the 
picture as given, and not from a previously adopted principle of 
interpretation. If all history is written from personal pre-suppositions 
the search for historical truth would be a battle of principles of a 
theological or orapw kind, and not an attempt to discover 
what happened. It is all very well to say that a Christian interpretation 
makes sense of history, or, as Richardson says, a ee the key- 
concepts without which History cannot rightly be understood : but 
a Marxist could say just the same of his interpretation. The factual 
basis of Christianity zs important. Yet Richardson goes even further : 
“Once the Christian interpretation of the facts is denied, the facts 
themselves tend to disappear into vagueness. The rejection of apos- 
tolic interpretation is followed by the historical scepticism of the 
form-critics.” Surely, if the facts disappear into vagueness when the 
Christian interpretation is removed, the clarity of the facts must be 
imposed by the interpretation. “Non tali auxilio nec defensoribus 
istis tempus eget.”’ 

I next consider a group of writers including Paul Tillich, D. M. 
Baillie, Otto Piper, and to a less extent Karl Barth, C. H. Dodd, and 
Oscar Cullman. Their views, though in many respects divergent, 
_ agree in this, that they see in the incarnation of Jesus Christ the 

“central point” of history. In the light of it history becomes for 
us Heilsgeschichte—sacred history. Without it history is just a mass 
of detail. Here we have a purely theological interpretation. Christ- 
ology is the clue to history—for history is meaningless without a 
central point which reveals the whole process. This attitude seems 
to be dubious : for example we can study the history of medicine or 
the history of England without any central point: we can also find 
meaning in them without any definite point of beginning or any idea 
of their conclusion. The social historian may select the Black Death 
ot the first industrial revolution as periods of great significance, but 
does not claim that any period makes all social history comprehensible. 
So the historian of Christianity will of course see the Incarnation 
period as of supreme importance, but it is not history but theology 
to say with Barth that the period from Crucifixion to Ascension 
made an end, in principle, of the old sinful time of the world, and 
inaugurated the new time of Christ, though now, in an interim period 
before his return, Christians have to live the new life by faith according 
to the old time. It is not history but theology to say with Piper that 
Christ made an end of the old aeon : the satanic powers are henceforth 
fettered and there is a new balance of power in which Christ, not they, 
determines the course of history. This is a kind of gnosticism. ‘The 
much saner theology of C. H. Dodd is still theology, not history, when 
he says that the end of history has entered the historical process in 
Christ, and not made an end of it yet. One wonders what historians § 
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would make of this, or of O. Cullman’s thesis that in Christ time has 
reached its mid-point, after which the demonic powers though fettered 
have still a certain possibility of flaring up and must once more be 
overcome at the end! Truly the attempt to theologize history to-day 
runs into as many snags as the attempt to historicize theology in the 
past. If the Incarnation is an historical event it must take its place 
in the time-series like other events, even though it be the most 
significant of all. An event in time cannot control time from outside, 
ot divide time except in the mind of an observer who sees in it a point 
of division. 

Two other viewpoints remain to be considered. W. R. Matthews 
has, like others, a view of history as continuous and dynamic, un- 
folding a divine purpose through events which really happened. 
Human history, in spite of an element of chance in it, is a growth 
towards freedom, and away from the compulsion of nature. History 
studied objectively does disclose a direction, a progress towards 
free personality. Apart from the insight of Faith, he would agree 
with Dr. Rawlinson, the incarnate Lord must present the appearance 
of aman among men. But Faith shows him as the revelation of God, 
because it leads to communion with a life which is truly divine. 
Critical history has no terrors for such a view ; for it ignores details 
of whether such and such events actually happened. It presents a 
useful modus vivendi. 

Neither has critical history any terrors for Rudolf Bultmann: in 
fact he is himself an extreme critic. Like Barth he takes little or no 
account of the historical “‘ facts”? about Christ. What matters to 
both.is that God used Jesus for the proclamation of his Word. And 
the saving event is when the individual soul accepts in faith this 
Kerygma. The truth that God speaks to man by the proclamation of 
Jesus, the existential truth, led in past ages to a mythological exaltation 
of Jesus in terms of the times. So the Virgin Birth, Transfiguration, 
some miracles, Resurrection, and Ascension ate mythical though 
mythically true. The demythologization of Jesus does not at all effect 
the proclamation of him as Saviour: for God did historically make 
him the vehicle of his self-revelation. The salvation event is not 
truths stated in creeds, but the acceptance by each of us of God’s 
proclamation in Christ. It would appear from this that there is no 
cosmic event in his death and resurrection, and no act of atonement 
in history through which salvation is given. What alone matters is 
the existential surrender of the self to se love of God proclaimed in 
Christ. History only has value in so far as God has spoken in it. Real 
history to the existential person is what history means to him 
personally. 

Thus the objectivity of history is ignored because of an intensely 
subjective philosophy and religion. But can it be ignored? As 
one ponders these many views the conviction grows that the ans wer 
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has not yet been found. History is a real and objective account 
of events that happened: though these are obviously liable to be 
interpreted in various ways, the criticism of the interpretations 
proceeds not by a conflict of ideologies but by ascertaining whether 
they adequately account for all the known facts. On the other hand 
truths of revelation are such that they cannot be known by purely 
historical evidence. The dilemma arises because Christians claim 
that some of these truths are revealed in historical fact, and not merely 
mentally or spiritually communicated. No aa am theologian 
could be content with the attitude deriving from Kierkegaard which, 
with its back to the wall, merely replies that Christian truths are 
paradoxes, and we must accept them in all humility. Jesus Christ 
was God and Man, and each in the fullest sense, and that was that, in 
spite of the principle of contradiction or any human reasoning ot 
human scientific history. When reason is abandoned in our most 
vital concerns, madness is not far away. We cannot. understand all, 
but loss of faith in the understandableness of the human situation 
is suicidal. 

It may therefore be pardonable to suggest another line of approach 
to a solution of the dilemma. All evidence for events of the distant 
past is objective, in records and remains of various kinds, and these 
convey what people said and did, and what they revealed of their 
thoughts and motives. An historical narrative of an objective kind 
can be constructed from these survivals. But within the minds or 
spirits of the subjects of historical narrative there was an inner 
consciousness of thoughts, feelings and desires, an inner life to which 
history has no access. Yet these are what really determined the 
historical actions. This spiritual and psychical background pervades 
all history, and is its hidden mainspring. 

The Christian revelation is mainly concerned with these inner and 
spiritual conditions. Christ’s revolution in religion was made by 
his teaching that God is spirit, that the Kingdom of Heaven is the 
reign of God over the souls of men, that men’s inner motives mattet 
more than their outward actions ; and that spiritual communion with 
God in love is the essence of true living. | : 

The truths of Christianity are thus within history, and increasingly 
determinants of history, but not accessible to historians. The historian 
can find evidence of belief and of disbelief that God was in Jesus 
Christ : he can find the story of the origin and growth of the Christian 
religion, and he can test the credibility of its records on his own plane. 
But he cannot say whether the conviction of his followers was true 
or false, because inward and spiritual realities if they exist are beyond 
his scope. He can only admit, if he is fair-minded, that the conviction 
produced acts, and indeed characters, which are inexplicable without 
some homogeneous spiritual impulsion. 

The Christian case is that the relationship between human souls 
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and God is a permanent element within all history. It does not depend 
on what is fashionably called “ special revelation ”—God, as it is 
said, “striking vertically ‘into history” at certain points which he 
for no known reason selects! That is mere picture-thinking. There 
will always be revelation of the divine wisdom, love, and power 
whenever and wherever souls are opened to God. His revelation is 
always shining for the open soul. This does not mean that religious 
history is merely the story of man’s discovery of God : it is the story 
of the eternal glory of God permeating the lives of men here and 
there at first, and then completely in Christ, and through his Spirit 
and his Church in an ever widening circle. 

Scientific history cannot tell that story : it can only note the effects. 
It is concerned with historical truth, quite rightly, truth of correspond- 
ence mainly, though the truths must also be coherent. The truths of 
Christianity are indeed concerned with events and to that extent may 
be called historical in character, but the events with which they are 
concerned are eternal events of a pattern type which are always 
happening in the area of relation between souls and God. The pattern 
is continually recurrent in infinite variety, and the truths about it are 
living in the sense that they are eternally recurrent in lives. They 
are truths of a living relation between repentance and divine mercy, 
between self-sacrifice and divine re-creation, between human love 
and divine love, between worship and grace, between time and 
eternity, between faith and sustaining power, between virtue and 


value. They are not philosophical though they can be approached 
philosophically, they are not scientific because they are deeper than 
the empirical, they are not historical though they permeate history ; 
they are vital in a sense which biology and anthropology and 
psychology cannot reach, because they are truths about the divine life 
once manifested in humanity, and the eternal living relationship 
between God and man. 
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THE Student of antiquity who visits Rome is always bound to have 
plenty of rich and exciting fare to satisfy his artistic and historical 
interests. A great number of well-known monuments and remains 
have been carefully preserved which belong to classical and early 
Christian Rome and no visitor can fail to be impressed by the assiduous 
cate bestowed on them by the modern Romans. He will also note 
that a number of excavations have been conducted in recent times 
and that some are still in progress. The results of these modern 
researches have proved to be both spectacular and important in sites 
such as Hadrian’s Villa near Tivoli or the Church of San Sebastiano 
on the ancient Via Appia or the Early Iron Age settlements on the 
Palatine. But these qualities have marked in a special degree the 
excavations at the Vatican, for there the results have been illuminating 
in two significant ways. There has emerged a richly equipped 
necropolis of the classical period which illustrates impressively the 
development of funerary practices among the Romans in the imperial 
era: Secondly, new light has been thrown on the important problem 
of Christian origins in Rome, and in particular on the origins of the 
Shrine of St. Peter on the Vatican Hill. 

It is not easy, naturally, to have access to the sites of recent or 
cutrent excavations, and the sign Nwovi Scavi is usually intended to 
exclude the ordinary sightseer. The Director of the British School 
at Rome, Mr. John Ward Perkins, is, however, in a position to 
facilitate the admission of accredited scholars, and through his ready 
assistance I was able to see everything I wanted to. Mr. Ward Perkins 


1 The writer was recently a to examine the excavations under the Church of 


St. Peter, Rome, where, it is Apostle’s burial-place was found. He gives his personal 
view on this and other matters, referring also to the recent book by Professor Jocelyn Toynbee 
and Mr. J. Ward Perkins, The Shrine of St. Peter and the Vatican Escavations. 
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is joint author, with Professor Jocelyn Toynbee, of the first study in 
English of the Vatican excavations in a volume entitled The Shrine 
of St. Peter and the Vatican Excavations, published by Longmans at 
two guineas in the early part of last year. I have referred to the book 
as a study of the excavations, and this is a correct description provided 
one bears in mind that the authors did not have access to the site until 
the Vatican archaeologists had finished their work and indeed pub- 
lished their report in two sumptuous volumes which cannot be 
bought for under thirty-two pounds. The authors rightly regret the 
lack of earlier access, especially as some of the evidence which was 
present in certain phases of the excavations has now inevitably been 
destroyed or is not now so easily discernible, as in the case of a number 
of the wall-paintings and grafiti. On the other hand, they have 
nothing but praise for the care with which the evidence has been 
recorded, although they occasionally disagree with the interpretations 
proffered by the four archaeologists appointed by the Vatican, Messrs. 
Apollonj-Ghetti, Ferrua, Josi and Kirschbaum. 

Before going down the stairs which lead to the excavated area one 
passes through the celebrated Vatican Grottoes where there are some 
sttiking mosaic representations of early Popes and where, of course, 
many of the Popes are buried. Indeed one of the outstanding facts 
about St. Peter’s in general is its association of temple and tomb. 
Tradition has it that its focal point is the shrine of the Apostle built 
over his tomb. Then there are the tombs of his successors, if 
successors they be, some of them sumptuously sculptured and in- 
sctibed. Archaeology has now shown that a large pagan necropolis 
formed part of the earlier site. So there is an abundance of tombs 
from many periods. But the belief that the tomb of Peter was here 
is the essential fact about the design. Such an association of tomb 
and temple is not, of course, unparalleled. Within a Christian context 
the most famous example is the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at 
Jerusalem, where the tomb-chamber of Christ himself is said to be 
enshrined. There are a few parallels in the ancient world. Greek 
writers tell us that the shrines of Osiris in Egypt were built around 
his reputed burial-places. In Greece Dionysos was a god whom one 
myth represented as dying, and at Delphi, in the inmost shrine of the 
temple of Apollo, the grave of Dionysos was shown. But these, it 
appears, were exceptions, for to the ancients a temple was an abode 
of a living god and a statue of him was kept usually in the most sacred 
part of the temple. In the case of St. Peter’s at Rome, the emergence 
of a victorious church in the early fourth century after periods of 
bitter persecution led naturally to a desire to commemorate the 
burial-places of the greatest martyrs. This desire, and the cult which 
it instigated, could not have well a red in the chaotic conditions— 
from the Christian soil tha ie: first century. Probably it was 
not until the end of the second century that the cult of the martyrs 
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began, and in this fact lies one reason for the scarcity of early evidence 
about most of the sites involved. 

If a degree of secrecy surrounded the Vatican excavations when 
they were in progress, one must feel grateful for the facilities now 
given to serious students. Signor Tafelli, a learned young Venetian 
who is a member of the Vatican staff, gave me every opportunity to 
linger over inscriptions, wall-paintings, and mosaics. Before I discuss 
the problem of the tomb of St. Peter, it may be worth while my 
communicating a few impressions of the necropolis, which is mainly 
pre-Christian. I was much moved, indeed startled at first, to find the 
extent and richness of these tombs. Archaeologists do not often 
come across gtaves ot houses that are so well preserved and so finely 
equipped. The Vatican necropolis gave me a stir which I have 
experienced elsewhere only at Pompeii and in the Valley of the Tombs 
of the Kings. It is an excitement, I think, which derives from the 
feeling of being suddenly transported across the centuries into an 
intimate closeness with people who have long been dead but whose 
relics and property give you the feeling that you are in the same room 
with them. 

With the exception of the cemetery at Ostia, outside the Porta 

Romana, a report of which was published by Guido Calza in 1940, 
this is the largest Roman cemetery known. Artistically it is more 
impressive than the remains at Ostia, for while these tombs are in 
their external structure somewhat conventional and severe, theit 
internal equipment is colourful and imaginative, and an idea of the 
vivid beauty or some ot the sculpture and wall-painting is conveyed 
by a number of the thirty-two admirable plates in the book by 
Toynbee and Ward Perkins. A remarkable fact about the occupants 
of the tombs is that the majority, judging by their names, were 
originally of Greek stock and that their ancestors had been slaves. 
Few belonged to free families of Roman bitth. The kind of inference 
possible with the names is illustrated by Titus Julius Priscianus, the 
son of Onesimus. The word Onesimus is Greek and means “ useful.” 
It was naturally a name of slaves, as in the case of a slave of Plutarch’s 
and of course in the case of the New Testament Onesimus, the slave 
of Philemon. Probably the person commemorated in this tomb was 
a Greek slave whose freedom had been secured by one of the family 
of the Julii. The occupations of some of these people ate mentioned. 
A study of them leads our authors to conclude (p. 108) “ that in the 
Vatican cemetery we are moving less in commercial and manufacturing 
circles than among the lower clerical and administrative grades of 
the public service.’ 

Wo Cctiticisms may, however, be offered of theit study of the 
necropolis, both of which are pertinent to the book’s major conclusion. 
One is that they seem fat too ready to accept suggestions of Christian 
symbolism in the decoration of the tomb-chambers. Christian evid- 
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ences in the tombs will of course sustain an argument that the 
cemetery’s most important spot is a Christian grave; but one cannot 
deny that the artistic themes are predominantly classical. 

The other criticism concerns chronology. It is by its integral 
relation to the so-called Red Wall that the edifice called “ St. Peter’s 
Shrine ” is dated. The Red Wall itself does not yield evidence of date, 
but a drain under the floor of an adjacent passage-way contained five 
tiles with an identical stamp deriving from the period 147-161 A.D. 
in the reign of Antoninus Pius. It is argued that it is unlikely that as 
many as five tiles were re-used at a sina Tati date. It is not impossible 
however. Further, it is not beyond doubt that the passage floor and 
the drain are of ihe same build and the same period as the wall. Our 


. authors are firmly of the opinion that they are, and on this point they 


agree with the excavators. They admit, at the same time, that the 
passage may have taken shape, in some form or other, over a period, 
although its final form is ascribed by them to the same era as the wall. 
It seems to me possible that the wall is later than the drain, in which 
case the shrine will also be later than the second century. The 
chronology of this crucial part is at any rate a more open question 
than they suggest. 

But let us return to the artistic highlights of the tombs. The 
examples found here of mosaic-work in walls and vaults confirm the 
conclusion of modern research which places the origin of the tech- 
nique much earlier than the fourth century of our era. Probably it 
extends even to the late Hellenistic period, and one example in the 
Vatican cemetery, which shows a man, perhaps Pentheus, being 
attacked by a tiger and by two armed women, may well derive from 
the second century a.p. This work is composed of small marble 
tesserae, buff, red, yellow, blue-grey and dark green, fixed into a terra- 
cotta frame. The drawing is somewhat rough, but the total effect 
has a certain power. Its theme, incidentally, has been interpreted by 
others as “ The Hunt of the Amazons,” but the vine-wreaths worn 
by the women suggest that Toynbee and Ward Perkins have recog- 
nized the true subject. 

Mote striking still are the wall- and vault-mosaics of the Tomb of 
the Julii. These are possibly Christian in content, and if so, are the 
earliest Christian mosaics of this type, since they derive probably 
from the middle of the third century. The tomb exemplifies what is 
often attested elsewhere in the cemetery, to wit, the transition from 
the practice of cremation to that of inhumation. From its early 
phase there are two cremation-burials and from a later phase three 
inhumation-burials. To this later phase belong the polychrome vault- 
mosaics of opaque glass fi described by our authors as “‘ perhaps the 
most important artistic document yet yielded by the Vatican cemetery.” 
Over a yellow background, within the spreading branches of a green 
vine, a chatioteer is shown with part of a chariot and two horses 
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who are prancing and whose harness is red. Here the coloured 
reproduction of the official Report is inevitably more stirring than 
any black-and-white photograph can be, but to see the original is a 
memorable experience. The vine encircles other scenes, one of which 
shows a man falling legs-first from a ship into the sea wherea fishis seen 
immediately below him. This may be Jonah—or is it Arion and the 
dolphin? Another shows a fisherman casting a line with which he has 
caught one fish whereas another passes by. This may have a Christian 
connotation. Certainly the theme, like that of Jonah, is represented else- 
where in early Christian art. Another scene is said to he that of the 
Good Shepherd with a sheep across his shoulders. Here is a theme 
which can be paralleled in both classical Greece and the ancient Near 
East, but in this case I must confess that I could discern very little 
of it, since it is much decayed, Nor is it all clear in the official Report 
(Vol. I, fig. 22, p. 42). Still, the whole forms a remarkable example 
of early mosaic, although interpretation on Christian lines seems 
questionable—is the vine, for example, that of Dionysos or of Christ, 
and is Professor Toynbee really justified in seeing the earliest example 
of the cross in Christian art in the form of the rays around the nimbus? 
This seems very doubtful to me. If her explanation is correct—and 
it is the explanation also of the Vatican archaeologists—then the 
charioteer will not be simply Apollo as the sun-god. He will be 
Christus-Helios, So/ Sa/utis and Sol Justitiae. 

A fascinating aspect of the ancient cemetery is the evidence it 
provides for denies beliefs. It may be that the transition from 
cremation to inhumation in the second and third centuries which it 
illustrates most clearly is itself a reflection of a changing belief, 
although it is likely that a number of factors were involved and that 
the transition began before the influence of Christianity could have 
been strong. One of the foreign cults that may have exerted influence 
in this direction was the cult of the Egyptian Isis and the — 
contains more than one token of the favour in which this goddess 
was held in the early Empire. A certain Flavius Agricola, whose 
— and statue were accidentally discovered as early as 1626, 

escribes his wife as “a chaste worshipper of the Egyptian goddess.” 
In the tomb of the Valerii, which includes in high relief several 
splendid statuesque figures in white stucco, there is one figure of a 
goddess which is very probably Isis, and another of a young boy 
who is shown with the lock of Harpocrates. Professor Guarducci, 
of Rome, rightly suggests that some members of this family may have 
been devotees of the Egyptian goddess. In another mausoleum there 
ate figures identified as Isis and Hypnos. The tomb named by the 
excavators as the “ Tomb of the Egyptians ” contains, however, the 
most imposing evidence of the cult, for on one of its walls is a 
<7 coloured picture, with its-head unfortunately damaged, of 
an Egyptian deity holding the ankh-sign, the symbol of life, in one 
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hand and a sceptre in another. What remains of the head does not 
seem to be human, and the form of the bodice and kilt suggests that 
an Egyptian painting, perhaps on a papyrus, has been copied. The 
god may be Horus, as suggested by Toynbee and Ward Perkins, or 
he may be Anubis, or again Thoth. It all depends on whether his 
head was that of a falcon, a dog, or an ibis, for all thrée have a place 
in the Isis-myth and -cult. Professor Guarducci sees traces of an ibis- 
head and I tend to agree with her. But whether the tomb, in view 
of this, was built for an Egyptian family resident in Rome, as all 
scholars so far seem to believe, seeems to me extremely doubtful. 
There is plenty of evidence for the spread of the Isis-cult, in this 
period, among the Romans themselves, and what was to prevent a 
Roman having access to an Egyptian papyrus, especially as Egypt was 
a part of the Roman Empire? It should also be noted that a part of 
this wall-painting includes a head of the Medusa—a Greek rather 
than an Egyptian theme. 

Classical themes, nevertheless, are predominant in the necropolis, 
and what amazes one is the facility with which the popular myths 
are apparently invested with a symbolic meaning appropriate to a 
tomb. It is not surprising that Heracles bringing Alcestis back from 
the grave is a theme which suggests the hope of immortality ; the 
suggestion is direct and intrinsic. More oblique is the meaning in- 
tended by one of the few floor-mosaics extant from the cemetery : it 
shows the Rape of Persephone by Pluto, with a winged Hermes 
ne in front of Pluto’s chariot. The presence of Hermes seems 
to imply that the myth here is “an allegory of the rape of the soul 
from the body at death and of its passage to paradise.” Symbols of the 
bliss of paradise should perhaps be sought for in the abundant fruits, 
plants and flowers depicted on the walls or sarcophagi; pictures of 
the sea may tell of the voyages to the Isles of the Blessed, and emblems 
of victory such as triumphant charioteers or warriors, trophies of 
arms or clasped palm-branches may denote a desire for the deceased’s 
conquest of death. 

But it is time to turn our attention to the discovery which has been 
hailed as the climax of these excavations in that it belongs to the 
earliest phase of Constantine’s Church. Indeed, it is prior to that 
Church but has been carefully incorporated into its design. When 
one approaches, in the excavation area, the spot which is below the 
gteat bronze canopy, built by Bernini above the altar, one finds that 
the foundations for this canopy were dug right into the cemetery. 
There is a whole complex of buildings, representing additions and 
modifications at various times, intervening between Bernini’s canopy 
and the ecifice which is the most significant of all in the history of 


‘this Church. It is a small niched structure set into the Red Wall, 
as it is called, which formed the boundary of an early tomb and of 


a specially constructed passage-way giving access to some of the 
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tombs. Before the niched structure is an open space or courtyard 
which has not been completely excavated bee the obvious reason 
that it underlies, for the most part, the Open Confessio constructed 
in the sixteenth century. Indeed, it is a matter of amazement that 
excavations have proceeded as they have, for the architects and engi- 
neers must have frequently asked rather anxiously whether they did 
not involve danger to the structure of the church. The recess which 
I have mentioned subdivides into three separate niches imposed one 
above the other. When they are examined a puzzling fact is revealed : 
the lowest of the niches is not the earliest, for it seems that it was 
cut into the foundations of the Red Wall after these had been finished, 
but that the two upper niches were built as an integral part of the 
wall. We have seen that there is some uncertainty as to the dating of 
the wall, because it cannot be proved that it belongs to the same period 
as the adjacent drain or that the drain itself should be placed close 
to the period of its five stamped tiles. If the excavators are right, the 
two-niched structure, which is undoubtedly a kind of shrine, will 
derive from the latter half of the second century. My own surmise is 
that it belongs to the third. Its superstructure was destroyed .by 
subsequent builders and its form is therefore conjectural. It is rather 
a pity that the dust-jacket of the book by Toynbee and Ward Perkins 
shows the full design as conjectured by them and not merely the 
partial design which is attested by the present remains. The shrine 
was topped by a travertine slab the front part of which rested on 
two marble columns. What is clear is that when Constantine built 
his church on the Vatican he did so on the site of a cemetery, and in 
choosing such a site he invited tremendous difficulties, not only 
because it was very sloping ground but because the demolition of a 
part of the cemetery meant a certain amount of moral odium in the 
eyes of all, as well as material labour which could have been avoided 
on a site previously unoccupied. He must have chosen the spot with 
the utmost deliberation. Further, in constructing his church he 
clearly incorporated into its fabric, at a focal and fundamental point, 
a small shrine which he obviously regarded with the highest venera- 
tion. Tradition has it that the essential feature of the Church was that 
it contained a shrine which was also the tomb of St. Peter. This 
tradition dates at least from the time of Constantine, and an earlier 
statement on which stress is properly laid is that by Gaius, a Roman 
ptiest, who, writing at the beginning of the third century in reply 
to the Montanist Proclus, made the following statement : 
“But I can show the trophies of the apostles, for if you go to the Vatican 
Hill or to the highway at Ostia, you will find the trophies of those who 
founded this Church.” 


There is a reference here to the early tradition, which cannot be 
quite accurate, that both Peter and Paul founded the Church at Rome. 
The important point for our purpose is the precise location of the 
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places connected with the martyrdom of the two Apostles, that of 
Peter being the Vatican Hill. Admittedly, the word tpéroia, 
‘ trophies,’ can mean ‘ victory memorials’ as well as ‘ burial- 
places,’ but Eusebius, who is quoting the statement by Gaius, clearly 
understands it to mean ‘ burial-places.’ That Gaius himself meant 
that also is shown by the counter-claim inherent in his statement to 
the claim of the Montanist which maintained that the graves of Philip 
and his daughters were in Asia Minor. 

The paramount interest, therefore, of the Vatican excavations is 
whether the shrine which has been shown to belong to the era before 
Constantine can also be shown to be the grave of St. ‘Peter. The 
function of the lowest niche suggests that an early burial was un- 
expectedly revealed by the builders of the Red Wall and that attempts 
were made to preserve it although the wall had cut across it. That 
it was originally a grave seems highly probable. After all it was part 
of an ancient cemetery. What is the evidence that it was a Christian 
grave and in particular that of the Apostle? 

It should be noted, to start with, that there are simple inhumation 
burials in the immediate vicinity. These are very unlike the sumptuous 
mausolea which have yielded precious works of art. They are earlier 
than the middle of the second century and it is suggested that the 
absence of cremation-burials among them is an indication that they 
wete Christian graves. This suggestion is certainly not acceptable. 

So we come to the evidence of the inscriptions which, unfortunately, 
are vety few. There are a number of graffiti the earliest of which is in 
Greek. The reading has been partly restored to give Iérp(os) év (<)i(ptvn), 
‘Peter in peace,’ although another scholar seems to read Métp(e) yaipe. 
I was not able to see this inscription, nor, apparently, did 
the authors of the English work to which I have been referring. 
Perhaps it has been removed for study. Let us hope that it will soon 
be published. Professor Guarducci claims to have read a graffto 
on a wall of the tomb of the Valerii which she deciphers as Petrus 
roga Christus Iesus pro sanctis hominibus Chrestianis ad corpus tuum sepultis 
(“ Peter, pray Christ Jesus for the holy Christian men buried near 
your body.””) It may be that the inscription has deteriorated in situ, 
but I failed to read anything clearly beyond the Pefrus which appears 
near a drawing in red lead, presumably of Peter. I have also studied 
the ee ge pe in Guarducci’s book on the subject, but am not 
convinced of the remainder of the reading. Toynbee and Ward 
Perkins also seem rather sceptical, and they are probably right in 
suggesting that the scribble in any case belongs to the period when 
the cemetery was being dismantled. 

A large number of graffiti have been found on a buttressing wall 
built to support the shrine. None of these, which are in Latin, refers 
to St. Peter. They are short and simple prayers made by pilgrims for 
telatives and friends. What these grafit#, sctatched so near to the 
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shrine, do indicate is that this spot was much visited and venerated 
at the beginning of the fourth century. The epigraphic evidence, 
therefore, contains only two references to Peter himself, and one of 
these is an unpublished piece. One cannot help being struck by the 
contrast with the buildings under the Church of San Sebastiano on 
the Via Appia. These buildings are known as the Memoria of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, and excavations there in 1915 proved that there 
was a strongly-rooted cult of the Apostles on this site in the latter 
half of the third century. There is an abundance of graffiti, and one 
has no difficulty in reading the names of both Peter and Paul in many 
of them, which are invocations to the Apostles for aid. The tradition 
that the two Apostles were buried here cannot be lightly laid aside in 
view of this evidence. How then can one reconcile the other tradition 
which would place the tomb of St. Peter on the Vatican? The 
suggestion is that during the Valerianic persecution of the Church 
in 258 a.D. the body of St. Peter was moved for safety from the 
Vatican to the Via Appia, just as that of St. Paul was moved to the 
same place from the Via Ostiensis. It is not a matter which can be 
easily decided. 


Finally, we must consider what was found in the empty space 
immediately beneath the centre of the shrine at its deepest level. There 
was first of all an amount of accumulated earth with a great number 
of coins of many ages and countries, a fact which proves that, although 
this central space was closed over, there was some access to it from 
above. Then, in a narrow recess which reached under the foundations 
of the Red Wall, the archaeologists found a number of reburied bones 
which they describe as human. It is unfortunate that they have issued 
no detailed statement about these bones beyond the description 
published by one of the excavators, E. Kirschbaum, to the effect that 
the bones belong to a person of advanced age and powerful physique. 
It appears that the skull is missing and that the sex cannot be deter- 
mined. But one is frankly amazed that no medical report has been 
published. Incidentally, I saw a fairly large box of bones in a nearby 
recess when I examined the site. These, I understand, had been 
gathered from various burials. 


Professor Cullmann’s work (Peter: Discipl—Apostle—Martyr, tt. 
F. V. Filson, S.C.M. Press, London, 1953) has deservedly attracted 
much attention both for its weighty scholarship and for its serene 
avoidance of odium theologicum. \t contains a full discussion of the 
official Report on the excavations. Cullmann wrote, it is true, before 
the two epigraphic mentions of Peter came to light, but probably 
these do not affect his conclusion that the memorial monument, which 
he is prepared to identify with the “ trophy ”of Gaius (p. 145), marks 
only the place of Peter’s execution. Indeed he would regard all three 
memorial sites, on the Vatican Hill, on the Way to Ostia, and on the 
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Appian Way, as not burial-places but cult centres connected with 
cenotaphs. 


Yet he presents forcibly (p. 118) the argument that Gaius was 
probably referring to burial-places, only to leave the reference after- 
wards in doubt ; and he does not perhaps meet the argument that in 


‘the case of Paul tradition marks separate places, namely Tre Fontane 


and the Via Ostiensis, for the execution and the burial respectively. 
On the other hand he proffers compelling reasons (pp. 134-136) in 
favour of the view that the cult of the two apostles on the Via Appia 
did not involve the presence at any time of their relics, but arose 
around a double cenotaph. 
_ Whether the Vatican Shrine was constructed over Peter’s grave or 
not is a matter that cannot, admittedly, be proved. No grave has 
been found there, although bones have been recovered. But the more 
important conclusion that it is the Shrine of Peter is not easily 
rejected by anyone who has examined, in situ, its structural significance. 
Cullmann! has argued that this shrine may mark the spot known 
traditionally as that of the Apostle’s execution in the time of Nero. 
It must be admitted as a possibility that his body may not have been 
recovered from the executioners since he was not a Roman citizen ; 
and as those of a common felon, his remains might have been thrown 
into the Tiber. The statement of Gaius, however, seems to refer to 
a grave ; and the fact that the shrine is in a cemetery has a significance 
that has been curiously overlooked. Perhaps it was the Saracens, who 
looted St. Peter’s in 846, who removed the sacred relics. Certainly, it 
is no longer possible to say definitely, “ These are the bones of St. 
Peter.” The existence of his shrine, on the other hand, and probably 
of his grave also in the first place, as an essential part of Constantine’s 
Church is hard to deny, although the shrine as we know it may well 
be a century and a half later than the date of the Apostle’s death. If 
the shrine was a pagan edifice, as one Scandinavian scholar has 
suggested, then why did Constantine take such trouble to incorporate 
it into his Christian Church? Further, if the shrine is not that of St. 
Peter, whose is it? It is the argument from structure and design, 
viewed in the light of literary tradition, that is conclusive. 


1 Peter: Disciple—Apostle—Martyr (London, 1953), 152. 
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St. MaRK’s gospel is essentially a soteriological document in which 
history is subservient to theology. It was written because of the 
surpassing religious importance attached to the person of Jesus of 
Nazareth, and the traditions it assembles were themselves prized in 
the early Christian communities for the sake of the religious signific- 
ance which they were believed to possess. As a member of the 
apostolic church, the evangelist held that Jesus fulfils the messianic 
hopes of the prophets of the old dispensation, and in the course of 
his work he repeatedly reminds his readers of the divine character 
of his hero. Thus in the prologue of the gospel the testimony of the 
God-sent forerunner receives explicit confirmation in the declaration 
of the heavenly voice at the baptism (i. 11), and in the subsequent 
narrative even the demons corroborate the witness from heaven by 
giving expression to their supernatural knowledge of their conquerot’s 
real status and office (i. 24; i. 34). For St. Mark, we may safely 
assume, there is but one sufficient ground of the words and deeds 
of the Master, namely, the fact that he is the Messiah and stands in 
a unique filial relationship with God. 

But of course the evangelist was fully aware that the people 
generally among whom Jesus ministered did not share his own 
religious convictions. As a matter of plain history, they utterly failed 
to recognise the Messiahship of Jesus ; and St. Mark evidently sought 
to meet this difficulty—a difficulty which would almost inevitably 
atise in any attempt to present a connected account of the ministry 
of Jesus—by maintaining that the Messiah’s true nature was a pre- 
ordained secret. Jesus was not received as the Messiah, and the 
evangelist believed that it was divinely intended that he should not 
be so received. ener esus is represented as deliberately concealing 
the truth about himself from the people by enjoining the demons to 
silence and by addressing the multitude in the cryptology of parables 
(iii. 11 f., iv. 11 f.). At Caesarea Philippi, however, the messianic 
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secret is revealed to a chosen few (viii. 27 ff.). In a moment of 
inspiration and in the presence of his fellow-disciples, Peter confesses 
that Jesus is the Christ. Thus the fact of the Messiahship is made 
known to a select group of human beings, and the members of the 
group are at once enjoined to guard the secrecy of their newly 
acquired knowledge (viii. 30). The disciples now see that the doings 
of their Master are the doings of the Messiah, and they are therefore 
in a position to receive special instruction in the deep spiritual 
significance of the secret. But they soon show themselves to be quite 
unprepared for such instruction; the esseritial meaning of the 
Messiahship—its fateful implications for the Master himself and its 
ethical implications for all who would be his followers—is a heavenly 
mystery which persistently eludes their grasp (viii. 33 ; ix. 10; ix. 32; 
ix. 34; X.24; x. 37). Apparently, it is not until their Master has been 
raised from the dead that they come to understand the mysterious 
meaning of the secret; for St. Mark seems to have held that the 
resutrection meant the end of the predetermined period of humble 
ministry in obscurity and the beginning of the predetermined period 
of enlightenment in which the gospel is openly proclaimed to the 
world with understanding and confidence (ix. 9). 

Accordingly, although St. Mark was concerned to delineate the 
earthly life of Jesus, his whole method of treating his subject was 
vety different from what would normally be expected of a modern 
biographer. The gospel was composed for the edification of believers, 
not for the furtherance of the cause of historical research. This 
important point appears to have received its first systematic demon- 
stration in W. Wrede’s Messiasgeheimnis in den Evangelien (Gottingen, 
1901), a work which, together with J. Wellhausen’s pregnant studies 
on the synoptic gospels,' may be said to have largely laid the founda- 
tions for the subsequent researches of the so-called form-critical 
school. Wrede maintained that the element of secrecy, which colouts 
St. Mark’s gospel as a whole, follows directly from doctrinal con- 
siderations on the part of the evangelist ; and he went on to argue, 
doubtless with excessive confidence, that those considerations ulti- 
mately derived from an endeavour to conceal the circumstance that 
the belief in the Messiahship of Jesus was a consequence of the post- 
fesutrection experiences of the risen Lord: Jesus made no claim to 
messianic dignity, and St. Mark tried to reconcile this fact with his 
Christian belief by supposing that the Master intentionally withheld 
the truth from the multitude.? But whatever our views on this piece 


1 Especially Das Evangelium Marci (Berlin, 1903-1909) and Einleitung in die drei ersten Evangelien 
(Berlin, 1905-1911). 

2 See op. sa) a 207 ff. Dr. Bultmann (cp. Z.N.T.W., vol. 19 (1920), pp. 165 ff., Die Geschichte 
der synoptischen Tradition (Géttingen, 1931), p. 371, and Theology of the New Testament, vol. 1 (London, 
1353). pP- 26 ff.) agrees with Wrede, and a few remarks seem to be called for: (1) The hypothesis 
has little or no direct bearing on St. Mark’s own interpretation, according to which Jesus was and 
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insisted on the dominance of doctrinal motives in the mind of the “i 
evangelist. : not 
Nevertheless, scholars so widely separated in general viewpoint as | the 
Dr. A. Schweitzer,! an exponent of radical eschatology, and C. J. ff tha 
Cadoux,? a liberal in the tradition of Harnack, have, in defiance of | Ca 
all the evidence to the contrary, persisted in treating the gospel as ] of , 






though it were primarily a suitable basis for a biographical recon- | irr 
struction of the career of Jesus. And such widespread failure to study | fail 
the document for its own sake has had the unfortunate effect of | tha 
impeding the progress of research and leading to much confusion J dir 
of thought, a fact which finds ample illustration in Dr. Vincent | of 
Taylor’s recent commentary The Gospel according to St. Mark (London, | ter 
1952), where the author shows a curiously vacillating attitude to the I 
fundamental question under discussion in the present paper. While he | fre 
is not uninfluenced by investigations which have been made during | ind 
the past thirty or forty years, Dr. Taylor’s basic view would seem to J mi. 
be that St. Mark presents us with what is more or less a plain historical J so. 
record of the ministry of Jesus. To some extent he recognises the | fel 
force of form-critical studies, but on the whole he appears to be J or 
reluctant to renounce the general mode of interpretation which was } per 
almost universally prevalent among scholars in the first decade of the J gy: 
century, the consequence being that much of his exegesis is character- | of 
ised by a strange mixture of guess-work, dogmatism and inconsistency. | mi 
He sometimes seems to labour under the impression that the line | co 
of approach commended by Wrede stands or falls with the opinion ] be’ 
that Jesus did not actually claim to be the Messiah, although, as we | sel 
have seen, this is really a hypothesis which is not necessarily bound | ex 


1 See his Quest of the Historical Jesus (London, 1910, etc.) and his Mystery of the Kingdom of God 
(London, 1925, etc.). the 


2 See his Historic Mission of Jesus (London, 1941). = 
0. 
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claimed to be the Messiah. (2) Rom. i. 4, which should porters be understood in the light of N; 
Phil. ii. 5 ff. (obedience is rewarded with super-exaltation), hardly implies that Jesus did not claim 

to be the Messiah. (3) As is shown by Rom. ix-xi, Jesus’ rejection by his own le raised a 
problem for the oe church; but St. Paul nowhere refers to a conflict between the church’s 1 
doctrine of the Messiahship and Jesus’ claims on his own behalf. (4) Jn. ii. 22; xii. 16, Phi 
a seem “A reflect the ware} v fpen, vor revere concerning + og Spirit of ‘eal ; 
cp. Jn. xvi. 13), can hardly en to supply evidence regarding mS : eppaeyd oct 

igni of St. Mark’s theory of the secret. (5) In his penetrating criticism of R. Otto’s Reich inj 





Gottes und Menschensohn (T.R., neue Folge, vol. 9 [1937], pp. 1 ff.) Dr. Bultmann himself seems to aa 
imply (pp. 25 f.) that the question whether Jesus actually imed to be the Son of Man should be . 
y erg Agskaceggy tap pomegranate tay “aplenty as 

loctrine of the secret. And it must be recognised that in such sayings as Mk. viii. 38; Mt. xix. 28; dic 
Lk. xii. 8—which may well belong to the earliest stratum of the gospel tradition—the Master seems ay 
to distinguish himself as “‘ I” from the Son of Man. Thus it is not impossible that Jesus simply one 
believed in a correspondence of ethical principle between his own ministry and the glorious “a 
mission of the awaited Son of Man, and that such correspondence was transformed into a relation oa 
of substantial or personal identity as a result of the resurrection-christophanies. But the data at on 


our disposal allow of nothing more than a tentative judgment on the matter. 
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up with the general contention that St. Mark was inter alia greatly 
concerned with the doctrinal problem of explaining why Jesus was 
not accepted as the Messiah during his lifetime. It may well be that 
the evidence used by Wrede is not all of a piece and calls for more 
than one type of explanation. On the other hand, as Dr. H. J. 
Cadbuty has reminded us', Wrede by no means neglected the aspect 
of contradiction in the gospel, though the probability is that he over- 
simplified matters by scleshiing merely to two opposite motives which 
failed to cross in the evangelist’s mind, namely, a desire to show 
that the Messiahship was hidden and a natural inclination to give 
direct expression to his Christian conviction. Other motives, some 
of which had come to be “submerged” (to use Dr. Cadbury’s 
terminology), were apparently involved in several instances.’ 
Moreover, Dr. Taylor’s manner of putting his case is not in- 
frequently such as to suggest that he is in possession of some 
independent means of acquiring insight into the workings of the 
mind of Jesus, although in the absence of any mention of such a 
source we can only assume that his assertions regarding what Jesus 
felt and purposed are of a conjectural character, based upon inferences 
of presumptions. The fact is that, without some form of extra-sensory 
perception, we are compelled to rely almost exclusively on the 
synoptic gospels for information respecting the mentality of the Jesus 
of history, and these documents primarily bear witness not to the 
mind of the Master, but to the interests of the evangelists and to the 
concerns of the primitive Christian communities to which they 
belonged. The synoptists had their own particular points of view, 
selecting from the material at their disposal and to a considerable 
extent arranging the extracts as they thought fit. On occasion they 
did not hesitate to modify the content of what they received to suit 
their own purposes in the situations in which they found themselves ; 
also, each constituent item of the tradition would have had a history 
of its own before coming into the hands of the evangelists. The 
exegete therefore needs constantly to be on his guard against making 
dogmatic statements of a psychological nature concerning Jesus of 
Nazareth. The gospels doubtless offer scattered reflections of his 


1 See his important “Mixed Motives in the Gospels ” in The Proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society, vol. xcv. (1951), pp. 117 ff. 

2 For example, in i. 24 the demon’s address may have been originally intended as a defensive 
weapon (the assumption being that knowledge of a person brings power over him) ; in i. 25 the 
injunction to silence was perhaps first meant as an expression of the exorcist’s authority over the 
demon ; in v. 43 there ma ent aoe hae sp her beemaneg nit. ape arte a. ys do 
1 with Beelzebul by showing that, unlike charlatans or workers of black magic, he no 
enthusiasm for self-advertisement ; in vii. 36 we should perhaps see a desire to stress that Jesus 
did not engage in seditious messianic activity (his works greatly impressed, but he did his best 
to check excitement among the pomsg oe viii. 23 there may have been a. 1g feeling that a 
sacred process should not take place before the profane eyes of the multitude ; in xiv. 3 ff. the 

*s belief in the Messiahship seems to be nee dap overt recognition, and in xiv. 62— 
evidently reinforced bya desire toascribe responsibility for the crucifixion of the Messiah to the Jewish 
authorities—his faith breaks through the barriers set by the theory of the secret (cp. xii. 12 where 
certain opponents of Jesus understand the import of a parable). 
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mind, but the fact remains that in a large measure we see him as in 
a glass darkly and not face to face. 

For convenience of exposition we divide our examination of Dr. 
Taylor’s position into eight main parts; the parenthetical page- 
numbers refer to his commentary. ; 

1. Dr. Taylor cites (pp. 122 f.) various arguments which have been 
put forward against Wrede’s theory: 

(i) Jesus would not have been regarded as Messiah after the 

resurrection unless he had been recognised as such during his 

‘ministry. 

This argument may or may not be true; certainly, it cannot be 
established a priori. And is there no truth whatsoever in the doctrine 
of Euhemeros that the gods were notable men who had come to be 
venerated as divine after their death? 

(ii) The crucifixion is unintelligible unless Jesus was condemned as 

a messianic pretender. 

But may not Jesus have been condemned on a false charge? If he 
had aroused civic unrest and had spoken of a kingdom that would 
supersede the Roman empire, his Jewish opponents could easily have 
trumped up a charge and persuaded the procurator that he was guilty 
of a capital offence. 

(iii) Had Jesus not made claim to Messiahship, the first Christian 
pteachets would not have incurred the odium of proclaiming 
a crucified Messiah. 

But why not? With the belief that Jesus had risen from the dead 
there may have been born in the minds of the preachers the further 
belief that Jesus was Messiah despite his crucifixion, and this may 
have been transformed into the doctrine that he was Messiah because 
of his sacrifice. In making such a mental transition they would be 
aided by the passion psalms, the conception of the Suffering Servant, 
the notion that the first-born in Israel must be sacrificed or redeemed! 
and so on. 

(iv) The inscription on the cross, the accounts of Petet’s confession, 
the triumphal entry, the trial before the sanhedrin, all bear witness 
_ to the existence of a messianic tension during the ministry. 

But the “u/us on the cross was perhaps based on a false charge. 
The story of Peter’s confession may have been a projection of the 
Christian faith into the lowly sphere of the ministry. In the narrative 
of the entry into Jerusalem the people do not actually ascribe messianic 
dignity to Jesus ; he is hailed merely as one who comes in the name 
of the Lord. As far as the account of the trial before the sanhedrin is 
concerned, it is arguable that it may be nothing more than an expansion 
of the reference to the matutinal conference in xv. 1; in any case it 
is unlikely that any of the disciples would have been present at such 
a meeting. 


1Cp. R. H. Lightfoot: The Gospel Message of St. Mark (Oxford, 1950), pp. 57 f. 
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Thus it would seem that there is little ground for Dr. Taylor’s 
assertion that the criticisms of Wrede’s theory represent “ powerful ” 


arguments. 


2. After expressing surprise that Wrede’s influence should have 
persisted in scientific investigation of the gospel, Dr. Taylor proceeds 
to make the concession that the idea of the secret, though untenable 
as Wrede presented it, is of great historical and theological signific- 
ance. He even goes so far as to declare that it lies behind almost every 
narrative of the work, and more especially in the healing of the 
paralytic, the feeding of the five thousand, the entry into Jerusalem, 
and the trial scenes. 

It is difficult to understand why these five narratives should have 
been singled out in this connection, two of them (the triumphal 
entry and the Jewish trial) having already been cited as passages which 
militate against Wrede’s theory of the secrecy. Perhaps the evangelist 
had the idea of messianic secrecy in mind when he presented the 
miracle of the loaves ; but in the story of the healing of the paralytic 
and the account of the Jewish trial, Jesus is allowed open/y to refer 
to himself as the Messiah or Son of Man. 


3. Dr. Taylor asserts that the idea of the messianic secret was not 
imposed on the records from without, but is a factor integral to the 
tradition itself. The Messiahship in the consciousness of jesus was 
not so much a matter of status as of action; it was a destiny, and 
therefore he silences the demoniacs and enjoins the disciples to keep 
silence until after the resurrection. Though he was already the 
Messiah, he would not be the Messiah before his destiny was fulfilled. 

But the available evidence hardly justifies a statement of this kind. 
The injunctions to silence seem mostly to be of an editorial character ; 
and as for those like i. 25, which may reasonably be regarded as 
belonging to the tradition, St. Mark could have been the first writer 
to understand them in the sense of the messianic secret. Moreover, 
Dr. Taylor’s description of the messianic consciousness of Jesus is 
extremely obscure. If Jesus was the Messiah, how could he not be the 
Messiah at the time when he was speaking to his disciples? Is the 
meaning simply that he believed that God had chosen him to play 
the part of Messiah on some future occasion—at the parousia, for 
instance? 


4. Dr. Taylor thinks PP: 123 f.) that the Master’s own view of his 
office is in harmony with St. Mark’s christology and soteriology, so 
that the evangelist’s interpretation represents the real intention of 
Jesus ; and this agreement is alleged to be so striking that it must 
teflect the actual historical situation and cannot be the work of art. 

But as Dr. Taylor’s description of the messianic consciousness of 
Jesus is presumably a construction based on what ate taken to be 
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hints made by St. Mark (no reference is made to Q in this connection), 
the fact that it agrees with the evangelist’s theory of the Messiahship 
should occasion no surprise. And why should a case of remarkable 
agreement between the ideas of two individuals be a reflection of 
fact rather than a production of art? | 


5- In treating of soteriology in the gospel (p. 124), Dr. Taylor 
argues that, according to St. Mark, the action of Jesus arises out of 
what he is—the Suffering Servant and the Son of Man. 

But does not this contradict the previous contention that the con- 
victions of Jesus agree with the evangelist’s doctrine? For Dr. Taylor 
has already asserted that in the view of Jesus himself Messiahship is 
ptimarily a matter of action, not of status. 


6. In his account of the evangelist’s use of the expression “ Son of 
God ” (p. 121), Dr. Taylor maintains that the evangelist has no theory 
of the incarnation, though his assumption is that Jesus was Deus 
Absconditus—his deity was concealed behind the human life, but clear 
to those endowed with the necessary insight. 

At this point Dr. Taylor comes very near to the position he is 
concerned to refute, namely, that, according to St. Mark, mortal 
men could not comprehend the real status of Jesus during his 
ministry. Surprisingly enough, however, Dr. Taylor also declares 
that the evangelist may not have reflected upon christology at all— 
a statement extremely difficult to accept in view of the fact that the 
Messiahship of Jesus constitutes the basic theme of the gospel. 


7. The unsatisfactoriness of Dr. Taylor’s position finds further 
illustration in his comments on specific passages which are of great 
importance for an understanding of the evangelist’s attitude of mind. 

(i) Comment on v. 43 ?. 297). Dr. Taylor argues that when Jesus 

had brought the little girl to life again he told those with him 
in the room not to report what had taken place because he 
wished to avoid embarrassment of publicity for the time being. 

But how could such an injunction in such a situation possibly have 
the effect alleged to be desired? The mourners and others would 
have had to be told that no funeral would take place, whereupon an 
explanation would have been demanded. 

(11) Comment on vii. 36 (pp. 355 £). Dr. Taylor surmises that 
reluctance to have the cure advertised could have been expressed 
even if the injunction was sure to be disobeyed. 

Ate we to infer from this that St. Mark believed that the Messiah 
was frustrated? | 
(iii) Comment on viii. 12 (p. 363). Dr. Taylor holds that Jesus’ 

tefusal to give a sign is here influenced by St. Mark’s doctrine 
that his messianic status was concealed from the people. 

But has not Dr. Taylor already asserted that the evangelist’s view 
represents the intention of Jesus himself? 
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(iv) Comment on viii. 26 (p. 373). Dr. Taylor declares that, as in 
the case of vii. 36, secrecy could not be ensured, and so the 
interdiction should be regarded as an editorial note expressing 
the evangelist’s idea of the secret. 

In this instance the alleged agreement between St. Mark’s view and 
that of Jesus himself evidently gives way to direct disagreement. 

(v) Comment on viii. 30 (p. 377). Dr. Taylor explains that Jesus 
enjoins the disciples to silence in view of the political reper- 
cussions which might follow on Peter’s acknowledgment of the 
Messiahship. 

On the other hand, in the introduction (p. 123) Dr. Taylor seems to 
be critical of the idea that Jesus enjoined silence in order to avoid 
possible revolutionary’ activity on the ground that it suggests that 
Jesus played for safety. One would have thought that the reasonable 
course would have been to interpret the prohibition now made to 
the disciples in the light of the previous injunctions made to the 
demons (cp. esp. iii. 12). As it stands, the interdiction in viii. 30 lacks 
historical credibility; understood as Dr. Taylor construes it, the 
implication would seem to be that Jesus was not sufficiently a master 
of words to make it clear to his disciples that he meant to have nothing 
to do with political or militant Messianism. 

(vi) Comment on ix. 9 f. (p. 393). Dr. Taylor holds that the in- 
junction made to the three disciples after the transfiguration is 
quite natural, though he concedes that the time-limit may have 
been less explicitly expressed. 

But what would be the point of keeping knowledge of the secret 
from the other disciples when, according to viii. 27 ff., the messianic 
secret had already been given to them? The likelihood is that the 
injunction follows directly from St. Mark’s own philosophy of history. 
(vii) Comment on xi. 1 ff. (p. 452). Dr. Taylor asserts that though 

puzzled the people understand the symbolic action (riding on 
the colt of an ass) sufficiently well to realize that Jesus is not 
the Messiah of their hopes. 

But would the people have made their enthusiastic acclamations 
if they had seen that Jesus was not the sort of individual they wanted? 
Surely the messianic tension in the account of the triumphal entry 
can best be understood in terms of a conflict of motives in St. Mark’s 
mind. 

8. In his exposition of iv. 10 ff. (pp. 254 ff.), Dr. Taylor concedes 
that in St. Mark’s view the parables were intended to conceal what 
Jesus meant, whereas in fact they were employed to elucidate the 
teaching. 

Once again the alleged agreement between St. Mark’s doctrine and . 
the actual intention of Jesus gives way to direct disagreement. Should 
not this important instance of such lack of accord be brought into 
relation with the injunctions to silence? 
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As we understand the matter, the confusions of Dr. Taylor’s 
exposition largely derive from a failure consistently to recognize that 
St. Mark’s gospel is essentially a religious document in which history 
subserves a doctrine of salvation. The work is shot through with 
theological motifs of one sort or another, the evangelist showing 
little or no interest in proximate causes and offering neither a history 
of the Master’s upbringing nor a psychology of his inner feelings and 
reactions. Indeed, the Jesus of St. Mark’s representation could owe 
nothing vital to his human ancestry and education, since what he is 
and what he does are simply the consequences of his divine origin 
and nature. It follows, therefore, that a right understanding of the 
gospel calls for a sustained effort on the part of the exegete to appreci- 
ate the evangelist’s point of view and to identify the questions he is 
seeking to answer.! One may regret that our earliest gospel is not 
an essay in scientific biography, but the real occasion for lamentation 
can never be removed by continually trying to make the work provide 
answets to historical questions of our own formulation which would 
scarcely have occurred to the mind of the evangelist. The first duty 
of the exegete is to elucidate the gospel as it stands, not as he likes to 
think it might have been, and questions concerning the supposed 
original settings and order of the incidents and sayings it contains, 
however fascinating, should be regarded as matters of secondary 
importance. ; 


1Cp. R. G. Collingwood’s admonition: “ Never think you have understood any statement 
made by a anit sxcad until oe have decided, with the utmost possible accuracy, what the 
question is to which he means it for an answer.” (An Autobiography, Oxford, 1939, p.74). It is legitimate 
to say that St. Mark sets forth a religious philosophy of Amdt 








JUDAISM—FICTION AND FACT 


By 
RABBI EPHRAIM FRISCH 


PH.D. 


‘1 GREW uP,’ wrote Oliver Wendell Holmes in his Over the Teacups,! 
“ inheriting the traditional idea that they (the Jews) were a race lying 
under a curse for their obstinacy in refusing the Gospel. ... In the 
nurseries of the old-fashioned Orthodoxy there was one religion in 
the world—one religion and a multitude of detestable, literally damn- 
able impositions, believed in by countless millions, who were doomed 
to perdition for so believing. The Jews were believers in one of 
these false religions. It had been true once, but was now an abomin- 
able lie: . .*' 

“They (the Jews) had a religion of their own, about which 
Christianity agrees with Judaism in asserting that it was of divine 
origin. Instead of remembering that they were entitled to form their 
own judgment of the new Teacher, as they had judged of Hillel and 
other great instructors, Christians, as they called themselves, have 
insulted, calumniated, oppressed, abused, outraged the chosen race 
during the long succession of centuries since the Jewish contempo- 
raries of the Founder of Christianity made up their minds that he did 
not meet the conditions required by the subject of the predictions 
of their Scriptures. The crux of the argument against them is very 
briefly and effectively stated by Mr. Emerson: ‘ This is Jehovah 
-come down out of heaven. I will kill you if you say he was a 
man’.... The religion we profess is not self-evident. It did not 
convince the people to whom it was sent.” 

Conditions ae changed considerably since Oliver Wendell Holmes 
wrote these lines some sixty-five years ago. The Textbooks of even 
some of the orthodox churches have improved to an extent, but that 
_ they need further fundamental changes is attested to by many Christian 
authorities. I shall limit myself to quoting several outstanding 
Christian scholars in this subject. Dr. James Parkes, a distinguished 
British Christian theologian, devotes a large part, especially Chapter 2, 
of his Judaism and Christianity? to a plea to Christian leaders to revise 
their preaching, their religious services, and, particularly, the religious 
instruction taught in their Sunday Schools, in line with the findings 
of the newer researches. “It cannot be said too often,” he asserts, 


1 Haughton-Mifflin Co., Boston & New York, 1918, pp. 194, 195, 197. 
2 University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1948. 
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“ or too strongly, that anti-Semitism is a Gentile, and pre-eminently 
a Christian problem ” (p. 178). And Dr. Henry Conrad Moehlman, 
Professor of the History of Christianity at the Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School, attacked this wrong even more drastically in his 
atresting book The Christian-Jewish Tragedy. In the opening sentences 
of the Preface he says: “ Some Christian had to write this book. An 
apology to Judaism on the part of Christianity is long overdue. The 
relation between Christianity and Judaism during the last nineteen 
centuries is an ethical problem which twentieth-century Christianity 
can no longer afford to ignore.” And in the book itself he goes on 
to say: “ The tyro in the study of the Christian- Jewish problem soon 
discovers that the ultimate reason for anti-Semitism, although the 
term itself is of recent origin, is Calvary ” (p. 9). He upholds Professor 
Horace Kallen in the latter’s declaration? that anti-Semitism is the 
logical and inevitable corollary to the traditional Christian attitudes 
and teaching, notably (quoting Dr. Kallen) “ to the status they assign 
the Jews in the mystery of the redemption. Jewry is given a central 
and devilish role in this mystery ; and the Christian generations first 
learn about Jews and Jewry as the enactors of this role. They are 
the villains of the Drama of Salvation.” (p. 10). 


Because of limitations of space, I can only mention the organizations 
—without describing their work—which have made effective con- 
tributions towards the reduction and, in some cases, the elimination 
of prejudiced statements concerning Jews and Judaism. These 
include the National Conference of Christians and Jews, the Textbook 
Commission of The Protestant (Magazine), the Commission on 
American Citizenship of the Catholic University of America, the 
Textbook Commission of the Synagogue Council of America, the 
Anti-Defamation League of the B’nai B’rith and the American Jewish 
Committee. I confine myself, for obvious reasons, to American 
organizations. 

In most cases the erroneous statements made by the religious text- 
book writers are unintentional, due to lack of adequate information, 
because of limited acquaintance with source material. In this con- 
nection, I wish to mention that in something like 500 bibliographies 
with an average of 10 books listed in each, i.e., in bibliographies of 
some 5,000 books, the great Christian writings which have won 
outstanding recognition in the world of scholarship, such as George 
Foote Moore’s Vidaisn in the First Centuries of the Christian Era 
(Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1944), R. Travers Herford’s 
Pharisaism, Its Aim and Method (Williams and Norgate, London, 1912) 
and his What the World Owes to the Pharisees (George Allen and Unwin, 
London, 1919), James Parkes’s Judaism and Christianity (University 


1 Leo Hart, Rochester, N.Y., 1933. 
2 Ibid. p. 9. 
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of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1948) and his The Conflict Between the 
Church and the Synagogue (Soncino Press, London, 1934), Conrad Henry 
Moehlman’s The Christian-Jewish Tragedy (Leo Hart, Rochester, 1933), 
and A. T. Olmstead’s Jesus in the Light of History (Charles Scribnet’s 
Sons, New York, 1942) are listed at most ten times. 

The erroneous statements in these religious texts are all character- 
ized by unwarranted assumptions with regard to the teachings of 
Judaism. 

One frequent assumption is that Judaism was merely a forerunner 
of Christianity—an immature Christianity as it were, which Christi- 
anity displaced and fulfilled in the person and teachings of Jesus. 
I cite the following examples : 

Methodist : “The Old Testament conception (of God), in spite of 
all its greatness, did not arrive at completeness and unity. It rep- 
resented a developing process, a development from nationalism 
toward individualism, from particularism (that is Jehovah belonging 
exclusively to Israel) toward universalism . . . but the goal of a 
universal, individual and ethical faith was not attained. Only in the 
teachings of Jesus is the goal reached.” 

Christian ( Disciples of Christ): “ The Jewish people felt they were 
especially, if not solely, loved by God.” 

It is sufficient to say, in answer to these allegations, that Judaism 
did develop the conception of a universal God, as the books of 
Amos, Jonah, Micah, Malachi and others in the Old Testament, 
and also certain apocryphal writings like the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs and the teachings of Hillel and other pre-Christian rab- 
binical authorities, testify. 

Another assumption of these textbooks is that the Hebrew God is 
a God of wrath and vengeance, in contrast with the Christian God 
who is represented as a God of love and mercy and grace. I cite 
the following examples : 

Methodist: “ Jesus was preaching the good news that God was 
other than most of his worshippers believed him to be. He was not 
a God of anger, or one to be feared. He was a God of love and 
forgiveness, who was always ready and waiting and anxious to secure 
any child ready to come to him. He was not vengeful. In his plan 
for the world, there were no terrible punishments for those who 
did not worship him or for those who turned away from him. He 
was, always and toward all people, a loving Father.” 

Lutheran: “ The Law shows us our sin and the wrath of God; the 
Gospel shows us our Saviour and the Grace of God.”* 


1 Christian Action, Aptil-May-June, 1952, pp. 21-23; Elmer A. Leslie, writer. 
Pp 


2 Bethany Bible Teacher Uniform Series, April-May-June, 1950; Margaret Sherwood Ward, 


writer. 
3 Course V, Part 3, The Way of Good Will, Teacher’s Textbook, p. 57; Mabel Brehm, writer. 
4A Short Explanation of Dr. Martin Luther’s Small Catechism, Eainecile Publishing House, 


St. Louis, Mo., 1943, p. 43. 
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On this point, I wish to point out that there are a few passages in 
the Old Testament which represent God as taking vengeance upon 
the enemies of the Israelites who oppress them, or punishing sinners 
for their misdeeds. ‘These, however, are to be regarded as primitive 
conceptions not operative for all purposes. In addition to these, 
there are passages which present God as a deity of wrath, as in the 
account of the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah. But these 
passages are likewise primitive left-overs, racial legends which it is 
unfair to contrast with the noblest ideas of the New Testament. The 
Hebrew ideas of God must be appraised in terms of the God of 
justice of Amos, the God of love of Hosea, the God of forgiveness 
of the heathen as well as the Jew so beautifully taught in the Book of 
Jonah, and the God of the Book of Ruth, which makes a heathen 
woman from an enemy country, a Moabitess, the ancestress of the 
ideal king David. To compare the most primitive passages of 
Judaism with the noblest teachings of Christianity is just as unfair 
as it would be to compare Jesus’ harsh words to the Pharisees and 
his other Jewish opponents whom he called “ vipers ” and “ hypo- 
crites,” or his cry “ Depart from me, ye cursed, into the eternal fire 
which is prepared for the devil and his angels” (Matthew xxv. 4),—to 
compare these reported harsh words with Hosea’s God of love. 

It should be added that there are at least five passages in the New 
Testament in which vengeance and the wrath of God are associated 
with the Christian God: Luke xxi. 22 ; Romans xii. 10; 2 Thess.i. 8; 
Hebrews x. 30; 1 Peter ii. 14. What is more, several Christian text- 
book writers find what seems complete satisfaction in presenting God 
as a deity of wrath. Here are two examples: 

Presbyterian, U.S.A.: “ What is the meaning of that estate whereinto 
men fall? All mankind, by their fall, lost communion with God, are 
under wrath and curse, and so made liable to all pains of hell, the 
miseries of this life, to death itself, and to the pains of hell forever.” 


Catholic: “The wrath of God, cf. 1 Thess. i. 10: The severest 
kind of punishment God can inflict on the unbelieving Jews is 
eternal damnation.”? _ 

Related to this preconception and to the idea that Judaism never 
became a universal religion is the unjustified assumption that the Jew 
was not to treat non-Jews with the same high ideals and practices as 
Jews. The textbook writers, in describing Judaism, make a special 

int of limiting the application of the word “ neighbour ” to fellow- 

ews, as the following quotations will show : 

Methodist : “ Jesus lifted the love of neighbour from a neglected 
place in the Jewish Law and put it alongside the duty of loving God. 


1 Westminster Lesson Leaf, Lesson V1, May 1950. 
2Note to 1 Thess. ii. 16, The New Catholic Edition of the Holy Bible, Confraternity Edition, p. 267; 
Catholic Book Publishing Co., New York, 1953. 
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And he gave that old law a new interpretation. To the ancient Jew, 
neighbour was a member of one’s own race.””! 

Presbyterian, U.S.A.: “ The command to love one’s neighbour did 
not originate with Jesus. It is found as a part of the Old Testament 
legal code in Lev. xix. 18. In the Old Testament, however, neighbour 
had a definitely restricted meaning, referring only to Israelites. ‘ Hate 
thine enemy ’ is not a direct quotation from the Old Testament, but 
it is faithful to the Old Testament interpretation of ‘ neighbour ’.”” 

These are incorrect statements. The famous Golden Rule: “ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself” was always the core of Jewish 
ethics. While it was, on rare nationally critical occasions, not applied 
to foreigners, it was normally meant to include non-Jews as well as 
Jews. The Israelite is exhorted again and again in the Bible to love 
the stranger, as for instance, in the same Holiness chapter in which 
the Golden Rule is commanded: “ The stranger that sojourneth 
with you shall be unto you as the home-born among you, and thou 
shalt love him as thyself, for ye were strangers in the land of Egypt.” 
(Lev. xix. 34). There are numbers of passages of similar import in 
the Old Testament. The book of Jonah was deliberately written to 
inculcate the concept of God as extending his loving-kindness to 
non-Jews. There are also numerous passages in the writings of the 
rabbis which take the same attitude to non-Jews, among them the 
saying of Hillel (whom Jesus no doubt heard lecture), recorded in 
the Sayings of the Fathers (Pitke Aboth i.12), which is read by the 
pious every Sabbath afternoon: “ Hillel said, ‘ Be of the disciples 
of Aaron, loving peace and pursuing peace, loving thy fellow- 
creatures and drawing them near to the Torah’.” By no stretch of 
language can the words “ fellow-creatures ”’ be limited to fellow-Jews. 

At this point it is pertinent to comment on a contrast frequently 
made by some Christian writers, as an indication of the superiority 
of Christianity over Judaism, between the command “ Thou shalt 
love or neighbour as thyself” (Lev. xix. 18) and the statement 
ascribed to Jesus: “ Ye have heard that it was said, Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour and hate thine enemy, but I say unto you, love your 
enemies.” (Matthew v. 43-44). First of all, there are no such words 
as “ hate thine enemy ” found anywhere in the Old Testament. On 
the contrary, it admonishes the Israelite to lend a helping hand to 
his enemy when his ox or ass goes astray or when the latter is lying 
under a heavy burden (Ex. xxiii. 4-5) and to harbour no hatred against 
him, even in his heart (Lev. xix. 17). Furthermore it is doubtful, 
according to two great Jewish scholars—Dr. Solomon Schechter 
(Studies in Judaism, 2nd Series, p. 119) and Claude G. Montefiore 
(Synoptic Gospels, Vol. Il, p. 80)—whether Jesus ever made this 
statement. In any event, whether Jesus made this statement or not, 


1 Adult Student, Jane 1952, p. $7; Richard L. Ownbey, writer. 
2The Westminster Teacher, aly Aug.-Sept. 1954, p. 80, Carl F. Zeigler, Editor. 
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it should not be given currency by present-day writers. It is deplorable 
that similar erroneous statements occur frequently in many texts. 

Another frequent unwarranted preconception on the part of the 
textbook writers, likewise meant to show the superiority of Christi- 
anity over Judaism, is found in the claim that the concept of God as 
Father is either absent or very rate in the Old Testament. I quote: 
National Baptist Convention: “ Jews had a habit of emphasizing God 
only as Creator. It was only after the coming of Jesus that our 
Creator has been revealed as our common Father.” 

Evangelical Reformed (Lutheran) Church: “ Neither by his teaching 
nor by his practice did Jesus ever imply that God was anything other 
than the universal Father. Here again he differed from his Jewish 
background, in that he accepted the Fatherhood of God not only for 
himself and his people but for all the sons of earth. For him the 
Fatherhood of God meant universal Fatherhood.” 

This claim is altogether untenable. The concept of God as Father 
is found frequently in the Old Testament, occupying a place of 
centrality. In addition to the famous passage in Malachi (ii. 10) 
** Have we not all one Father? Hath not one God created us?”’, there 
are among others the following: Deut. xxxii. 16; Isaiah lxiii. 16, 
lxiv. 7; Jeremiah ili. 4,19; xxxi.9; Psalm ciii. 13. The conception 
of God as Father became frequent in post-Biblical literature. One 
of the chief petitions in both the evening and the morning prayers 
of the New Year and the Day of Atonement consists of appeals, 
varying from seven to eleven, to God, addressed as “‘ Our Father,” 
“ Our King.” Another cherished prayer for the Day of Atonement, 
the third of six petitions, reads: “‘ We are Thy children, Thou art 
out Father.” 

The most-frequent misconception has to do with the Pharisees, the 
most numerous groups of Jews in Judea in Jesus’ day. With few 
exceptions the writers, following the lead of the Gospels, represent 
them as hypocrites and exhibitionists who burdened the people with 
a multitude of petty rules. These mis-statements are so numerous 
that it is unnecessary to cite examples. 

This wholesale condemnation of the Pharisees does not accord 
with the facts. No doubt some of them were as Jesus describes them. 
Both the Babylonian and Palestinian Talmuds already enumerated 
seven different varieties of Pharisees, of whom “ the Pharisees of love 
like Abraham alone were dear to God.”3 

All the great Christian authorities on the subject condemn this 
wholesale biased treatment of the Pharisees. Prof. George Foote 


1 The Sunday School Teacher, April, May, June, 1950, p. 62 ; Marshall Talley, writer. 

2 Junior Teachers’ Guide, Oct., Nov., Dec. 1949, p. 23 ; Gloria Diener Glover, writer. 

3 George Foote Moore: Judaism in the First Centuries of the Christian Era, Vol. Il, p. 163 
(Harvard University Press, ridge, Mass., 1944), and C. G. Montefiore, H. Loewe: Rabbinic 
Anthology, The Macmillan Co., London, 1938. 
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Moote writes: “that the Pharisees as a whole were conscious and 
calculating hypocrites, whose ostentatious piety was a cloak for 
deliberate villainy, is unimaginable in view ol the history of Judaism 
. . » Judaism is the monument of the Pharisees.” James Parkes, in 
his The Conflict of the Church and Synagogue, observes: “ He (Jesus) 
attacked the Pharisees but his greatest predecessor was Hillel” 
(who was a distinguished Pharisee). R. Travers Herford, who is 
commonly regarded as the greatest Christian authority on the 
Pharisees and their religion, writes in his Pharisaism, Its Aim and Its 
Method: “ ‘That the Pharisee thought of God only, or even mainly, 
as distant and inaccessible, or as a taskmaste~ whose service is hard, 
is a baseless fiction.”? 

Finally, the textbook writers whom I am discussing carried over 
as an assumption the fateful pronouncement of the Founders of the 
Christian Church that the Jews, as a people, besides being deicides | 
who, with their descendants, ever since were doomed to suffer the 
consequence of their guilt until the end of time, also had become 
intellectually and spiritually blind wilfully. Up to the time of Jesus, 
so the Founders of Christianity and their successors insisted, Israel 
knew the truth more clearly than any other people; but from then 
on he not only could not discern new truth, but had become blind 
to the meaning of the old truth, of which he had been the custodian. 
His scriptures were therefore declared superseded and inferior in 
authority, except for those portions which were interpreted as fore- 
casting the plan of divine salvation which the Church announced. 

I have already discussed the false assumption that Christianity 
displaced Judaism as a superior religion which attained its full flower 
in Jesus. So I shall limit myself to considering the pre-conception 
that the Jews had become blind and acted wilfully in rejecting Jesus 
as the Messiah. I cite only one example—there are many like it. 

Cooperative Lutheran: “ Matthew xxi. 42-46; xxiii. 34-39. Failure 
to recognize the fulfilment in the life and the ministry of Jesus spelled 
the loss of Israel as a nation. Blindness carried its own reward.” 

Why did the Jews reject Jesus? Many Jews at the time of his 
appearance were profoundly impressed with this new teacher, a 
teacher of moderate learning but of great spirituality, and some of 
them acclaimed him the Messiah. But the vast majority of the Jews 
could not and would not accept him in that light, because he did not 
answet the description of the Messiah hoped for by the Jews, namely 
a political and social redeemer. While Jews now and then idealized 
a favourite king, notably David, they never dreamed of paying him 
divine homage, and they were so deeply rooted in their monotheism, 


1 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 193. 
2 Williams & Norgate, London & G.P, Putman’s Sons, New York, 1912, p. 126. 
3 Intermediate III, First Quarter, Teachers’ Guide, This Testament of Mine, p. 37; Wilson C. 
Egbert, writer. 
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that they would not ascribe godhead to even their greatest leaders 
and prophets, such as Moses or Isaiah or Jeremiah, whose lofty 
spiritual utterances and supreme personal sacrifices inspired and 
captivated them. 

Furthermore, they could not accept some of the most important 
teachings of Jesus and his followers. One of these was salvation by 
faith rather than by conduct. Another was their emphasis on the 
hereafter in contrast with Judaism’s emphasis upon life in this world. 
Still another is Christianity’s doctrine that man is born in sin, Judaism 
holding that he has the freedom to choose between good and evil. 
And, lastly, in Judaism no mediator is fequired between the individual 
and God, as is the case in Christianity. , 

In short, there was an honest, deep-seated difference of opinion 
between the Jews on the one hand and Jesus and his followers on the 
other, differences concerning his teachings and divinity. The Jews 
rejected Jesus, not because they were blind but because his teachings 
and claims violated their conception of the truth as they saw it from 
their long tradition and experiences covering more than 2,000 years 
as a people specially gifted and discerning in the field of religion. 

It is gratifying to note many fair and even generous character- 
izations of Jews and Judaism, ancient and modern, especially on the 
part of the most recent textbook writers. Among other things, there 
ate deliberate efforts to correct misapprehensions in the older texts 
about the character and the role of the Pharisees and their relations 
to Jesus. Especially gratifying is the treatment of the accounts of 
the crucifixion story. The word “ Jew” is rarely used in that con- 
nection, but “ the mob,” “ multitude,” “the crowd,” “ council,” 
“ high priest,” are used instead. Occasionally the student is cautioned 
against holding modern Jews responsible for the friction between 
Jesus and his disciples and the Jews of their day. 

The revisions tending toward a fairer presentation of Jews and 
Judaism, both ancient and modern, justify the hope that all Christian 
sects, except perhaps a few fundamentalists, will eliminate all biased 
material in the not far distant future. There is no reason why Jews 
and Christians, each holding fast to his own faith as nearest the truth, 
cannot cooperate in bringing in a world order in which a religion 
of the highest ethics and spitituality will dominate the lives of men 
and women and children. In the symphony of man, Christianity 
and Judaism, the Judeo-Christian tradition, “The Voice of Jerusalem,” 
as Israel Zangwill designated it, are both indispensable instruments, 
as are other religions in their most inspiring themes. We must be true 
to ourselves but at the same time keep in perfect tune with the other 
performers, true to the demands of the whole orchestra developing 
a grand theme of the good society. 








THE DILEMMAS OF THE 
CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE 


By 
P.R. BOYLE 


‘* MARRIAGE,” wtote Robert Boyle, “is a lottery in which there 
ate few prizes but many blanks,” and one may be excused for thinking 
the attitude of the great natural philosopher not so very different 
from that of the Church that offered him a bishopric. That the 
Christian Church does take a somewhat fatalistic view of marriage is 
scarcely to be denied, since in nearly two thousand years it has not 
succeeded in reducing in it the element of chance. More: the pro- 
portion of marriages that fail grows alarmingly. To say this is not 
necessarily to imply a facile criticism: one does not ask the Church 
to chase the Platonic divided-entity will-o’-the-wisp of the Symposium 
or to apply pre-marital tests founded on esoteric doctrines of cor- 
responding types. Yet the sad truth is that, whatever else the 
Christian marriage may produce, it does produce a vast deal of 
suffering and a host of embittered and frustrated lives. That such 
a state of affairs should arise so often from a sacramental act suggests 
the existence of either a fallacy or a failure. There are grounds for 
thinking that there may be both : a fallacy in the sacramental concept, 
and a failure to appreciate, and to act in accordance with the know- 
ledge, that marriage is a fact of the future life not only of the young 
adult but of the infant in its cradle. To these may be added a failure 
to distinguish between the religious aspect of marriage and the social. 

It is pertinent to remember that the idea of marriage as a sacrament 
was adopted by the Church only in the time of St. Augustine of 
Hippo, at about the beginning of the fifth century of our era; though 
it had for long been taking form against the background of a morally 
corrupt and decaying empire and had its ultimate origin in the Roman 
confarreatio. The idea undergone one considerable change, 
however, for it now includes as necessary the factor of consummation, 
which was absent from the original. Augustine himself held, in 
opposition to latter-day doctrine, that a true marriage may exist 
even where there is a mutual vow of chastity and in no way depends 
on the procreation of children (De Nupt. e¢ Conc., 3). What, then, is 
a true jage? 

Ignori e confusing attitudes to marriage of St. Paul, varyin 
fone: the disparagement bi First Corinthians to the highly eicienalinet 
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simile of the Epistle to the Ephesians (v. 23-32), the Church takes its 
stand on belief in the absolute validity of Our Lord’s pronouncement 
in the Gospel of St. Mark (x. 6-9). “‘ And the twain shall be one flesh : 
so that they are no more twain, but one flesh: what therefore God 
hath joined together let not man put asunder.” ) 

Two things may be said about this. First, and pace the Archbishop 
of Canterbury in his pamphlet Problems of Marriage and Divorce, it is 
not a definition of marriage. It says what marriage does, but that is 
not to define marriage, any more than to say that a bankrupt’s affairs 
are in the hands of the Official Receiver is to define bankruptcy. Or, 
alternatively, if it does define marriage, then it defines it as the state 
that exists when a man and a woman have become “ one flesh ” : they 
ate one flesh, therefore are married. But the Archbishop says the 
exact opposite: that they are married, therefore they are one flesh, 
which still begs the question of what is marriage. 

Secondly, if we accept the definition of a sacrament as an outward and 
visible sign of an inward and spiritual grace, how are we to suppose 
that from this passage marriage came to be regarded as a sacrament? 
The Greek word translated as “ flesh ” is oép€, which means exactly 
that. In these words of Christ there is no suggestion of inward 
spiritual grace: only of a divine law that what has been done shall 
not be undone. This by itself would be enough to establish the 
sanctity of marriage but the idea of spiritual union has been added, 
with every justification but in such a manner as to give rise to quite 
extraordinary complication. 

It is necessary to define the identity of a minister sacramenti, and in 
marriage the doctrine is that the ministri are the patties to the marriage, 
not the priest. Thus far the position of the Church is logical and 
straightforward. Satisfied that a true state of union exists, or is about 
to exist, it declares its readiness to complete and sanctify the union, 
to invoke the blessing of God upon it and to proclaim it to both 
Church and State. In practice, however, the logical position is difficult 
to maintain, and this for two main reasons. First, the Church has to 
take the word of the ministri, who in almost every case are bound to 
lack the training, wisdom and experience that will fit them for this 
responsibility. Secondly, one of the two functions that it requires 
of them, that of consummation, is expected to be performed after 
marriage, not before, so that at the time of the marriage in church it 
knows that a state of marriage does not in fact-exist and that possibly 
it never will. For this latter fact provision is expressly made in both 
canon and civil law. Non-consummation is held to be ground for 
annulment, for a declaration that the marriage was no marriage. Thus 

in every case the Church is bound, through its representative priest, 
to place itself in a position that might justly be described as equivocal. 
Consider the Anglican procedure in holy matrimony. 

A priest is asked to “ marry ” a man and a woman. He must first 
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ascertain that certain procedural formalities have been completed and 
that there are no canonical or civil disabilities. Satisfied of the 
negative fact that there is no ascertainable reason why they should 
not marry, and of their mutual consent and intention, he is free to 
proceed. The Church is prepared to marry them and to give them 
its blessing. By its own logic it ought to satisfy itself before bringing 
them to church that they have bieskerinacd their ministry satisfactorily 
and are in a state of marriage. It contents itself, however, with their 
all-too-often over-optimistic verba de presenti et de futuro and, on the 
strength of these, prays for the blessing of God upon them and 
pronounces them man and wife. 

Now note the successive stages of the solemnization, as expressed 
in the liturgy, and observe that something rather extraordinary occurs. 


1. Dearly beloved, we are gathered together here in the sight of God to 
join together this man and this woman in holy matrimony. 
It is “ we ” that are about to do this thing, with God as an observer. 


2... . be ye well assured, that so many as are coupled together otherwise 
than as God’s word doth allow are not joined together by Gad 

The emphasis has begun to shift, the implication now being that, 
unless the necessary conditions (i.e. God’s conditions, presumably as 
set forth in the law respecting marriage of divorced persons and the 
Table of Kindred and Affinity) are not fulfilled, the man and woman 
will be joined together not by “us ” but by God. 


3. Those whom God hath joined together let no man put asunder! 

The implication that God is about to join them together has become 
inescapable. (The possibility that he may have done so already is 
implicitly denied in the passage quoted under 1, above, and in the 
first and second rubrics, which refer to the persons that are to be 
married). 

4. I pronounce that they be man and wife together. In the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 

The priest has proclaimed on his own authority (not being minister 
sacramenti, but in the name of God) that in the last few minutes a marriage 
has been performed by God himself. And yet in making his final 
pronouncement the priest knows that what he is saying may turn out, 
through judicial evidence of non-consummation, to be untrue. If it 
be possible for a marriage to be declared null, on the ground that it 
has never taken place, what is the position of the priest who declares 
in the name of Trinity that it has taken place? 

In any case, even the most successful, who caused the marriage to 
take place—God, the priest, “‘ we,” or the two most closely concerned 
—of whose ministerial function both they themselves and their friends 
in the congregation are possibly quite unaware? - 


1 Note that this is not a quotation from the passage of St. Mark, which runs: “That which God 


hath joined together let no# man put asunder. 
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Let us imagine an analogy. ; 

The Welfare State, we will suppose, has put the stamp of uniformity 
on all housing. One man, one house, is the rule. A would-be house- 
holder goes to the Ministry and is asked to show two things: first, 
that he is a fit and proper person to have a house, and second, that 
he intends and undertakes to live in this house, and no other, for the 
rest of his life. He then produces his house, which he has built 
himself, and asks the Ministry for the official approval that is necessary 


before he can be allowed to live in it. The Ministry inspects it, finds | 


that it conforms to the statutory requirements and certifies it as 
apeeoens, and the man moves in. He looks after it to the best of his 
ability and understanding until, when he has been living in it a few 
yeats, it dissolves in ruin. He goes again to the Ministry. 

“‘ My house has fallen down,” he says, “and I wish to apply for 
authority to build another.” 

“Impossible,” says the official. “‘ Houses are built to last a lifetime 
and can’t fall down. That is the definition of.a house, as you well 
knew when you signed a declaration to that effect.” 

Rubbish,” says the man. “ That is not a definition at all. It may 
be true of a proper house, but if you will come and look at mine 
you will see that it Jas fallen down, which means that it was not 
ptoperly built. Indeed, if you insist on your ‘ definition’ it wasn’t 
even a house. And now I want to build another and a better one.” 

The official sticks to his point, though he is willing to be helpful 
if possible. 

“I don’t doubt,” he says, “that your house has sustained some 
damage, and I am very sorry to hear it, but it is up to you to make the 
best of it. If you like we will certainly do our best to help you build 
it up again. Using, of course,” he adds, “ the same materials.” 

“ But,” the owner objects, “ that is impossible. The beams, the 
joists, the window frames, the very bricks even, everything is 
smashed.” 

“In that case,” says the official, “I’m afraid you must either live 
as best you can among the ruins or make what arrangements you 
choose to move out altogether—which, of course, is not our affair.” 

“Move out!” exclaims the unhappy man. “ But where to? Can’t 
I possibly have another house? ” 

The official shrugs his shoulders apologetically. 

“I’m afraid not,” he says. 

“ But hang it all!” the man objects. “It’s very largely your fault. 
You passed the house. You approved it and gave it your official 
blessing. You said it was all right.” 

“ At your request. You built it.” 

“ But I’m not an architect. I must have made a mistake somewhere, 
I know that ; but so, as I think you will admit, must you, if you found 
nothing wrong with either the plans or the work. All you did was 
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to come round when I was putting the roof on and ask me if I under- 
stood how to live in it.” | | 

“We are not architects either,” says the offitial. “Nor even 
builders. If an inexperienced or unqualified person makes mistakes 
that are beyond the capacity of our officials to recognize, that is his 
responsibility, not ours. Call on us for advice or help at any time, but 
—I’m truly sorry,’ but there it is—you have had your house.” 


The idea that the Church could possibly be like that Ministry may 
be startling, but it is true. “ You,” it says, “ planned your marriage, 
not we. We enquired as to your fitness to enter it and your intention 
to temain in it permanently, and having done so pronounced it 
established and asked God’s blessing on it. Now, if it seems to have 
collapsed, we will do’our best to help you, by God’s aid, to build it 
up a If you should find this impossible, the fact remains that it 
is still your marriage and it is too late to do anything about it now. 
The law may agree to release you from it, but not we, and we certainly 
cannot let you have another.” 

Through failure competently to check the plans the Ministry passed 
an unstable house. Through failure—inevitable, perhaps, but failure 
none the less—to check the plans the Church solemnized and blessed 
something that was not a true marriage—something, in fact, that did 
not exist. Where, then, does the error lie? 

The answer must be that it lies in the Church’s assumption of its 
competence to recognize the existence of a sacrament of which it is 
not itself the minister ; to which may be added a doubt of the pro- 


priety of insisting on a physical act as essential to a spiritual state. In 


effect the Church, by insisting on its power to — the office of 
matrimony according to the prescribed forms, has condemned itself 
to a readiness to admit, in annulment, that it did not possess that 
power. This is a contradiction; and another contradiction, more 
obvious because inevitable in the case of every marriage, however 
successful, is that implied in the words “ until death do us part ”— 
the declaring of marriage to be a spiritual union terminable by a 
physical event, death. Nor can this be legitimately defended by 
appeal to the teaching that in the kingdom of heaven there is neither 
marrying nor giving in marriage—not, that is, unless the Church is 
ptepared to depart from its own teaching and say that the dead are 
ipso facto in heaven and the living not. 

These arguments grow in pertinence and urgency with every stage 
in the decay of the public attitude to the sanctity of marriage; and 
is it on the whole surprising that with the spread of education and 
the rise in the general level of enlightenment the world at large has 
come to see, however dimly, that there is something wrong in all 
this, with a resulting diminution of respect for the Church’s office of 
Holy Matrimony? And how does the Church respond to this lessening 
of respect? Why, by stiffening its attitude to divorce and te- 
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proclaiming its refusal to remarry divorced persons ; which amounts 
not so much to locking the stable door after the horse has been stolen, 
as to oe that if the horse is stolen the stable door will be 
locked. 

What then, may be said to be required of the Holy Catholic Church 
in our time, if Christian marriage is to recover its sanctity and no 
longer to sow a crop of misery, squalid litigation and ruined lives? 

The first requirement must be the training, by means of instruction, 
and later, of advice, of those who may one day be ministri sacramenti— 
that is to say, of all Christian children. It should begin as early as 
possible, not when those concerned are old enough to contemplate 
the immediate possibility of marriage. Still less should it begin 
when a couple are already engaged, for it is then too late: too late 
for them to able to ask questions dispassionately, too late to receive 
the answers into an open mind. The preparation of a candidate for 
confirmation does not really begin a few weeks before the event: 
it begins as soon as he is old enough to begin to understand the 
teachings of the Christian faith, when he is a child. So should it be 
with the candidate for holy matrimony : his preparation should begin 
in childhood and continue as a part of his preparation for confirmation. 
Fortified from an early age with the understanding that marriage at 
its highest is a union not only on the spiritual and hylic, but also on 
the mental and psychic, planes (fortified, in other words, with a 


properly sips ii and clearly stated definition), he will have been 


equipped in advance to find out, and to recognize among the plethora of 
counterfeit, the true presence of one of the most precious of the gifts of 
God. For he will have been shown something of the true inwardness of 
the sacramental marriage that it is the object of the Church to sanctify 
and to cement; and this marriage alone is truly and divinely indissoluble 
on higher planes, and therefore the only one on which the Church 
has the innate authority to impose its sanctions and its seal. 

This, however, is not enough. The possibility of error is still too 
one The Church must be able, when a professed marriage is brought 

efore it, itself to distinguish between the false and the real and to 

refuse the false. As things are this is too much to ask; so this is 
where we take our departure from things as they are, in order to 
prevent the counterfeit from ever coming up for judgment at all. 

Under the unique Anglican arrangement of Establishment the 
Church performs its marriages and so does the State, and each 
authority — full and equal weight to the marriages of the other. 
A man and a woman married before a registrar are accepted as being 
as satisfactorily married as though they had been married before the 
altar. This being so it is not difficult to imagine the state of affairs 
about to be described. 7 ; 

As far as civil marriage is concerned, both canon and civil law 
remain unchanged and the State retains authority to legislate con- 
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cerning divorce. The Church, however, draws back and refuses to 
solemnize any marriages not already registered by the State. Those 
who wish to enter into the full sacramental state of the Christian 
marriage will continue to do so, but only after they have satisfied the 
bishop, through the parish priest, that they have fulfilled certain 
conditions, which are these : 3 ; 

(1) They have already been married for three, five, seven or whatever 
fixed number of years may (after much discussion and con- 
troversy, no doubt) be decided upon. In fact they have lived 
in theit house and proved it. 

(z) During that time they have been, and they still are, active and 
communicating members of the Holy Catholic Church.) 

They are now required, but in full understanding of what they 
ate doing and in the light of their own experience, to reaffirm their 
solemn dochasitton and intention and to do so in the knowledge that 
if they accept the marriage sacrament there can nevermore be any 
question of divorce, or even of judicial separation, on any conceivable 
grounds whatever. Since it has accepted them as being in any case 
already married, the Church is now free to proceed to the solemnizing 
of holy matrimony without fear of finding that it has announced in 
the name of the Trinity the building of what may subsequently turn 
out to be but a house of cards. 

It may be objected that the rule of total irrevocability falls harshly 
on those marriages that fail only after many years and do so from 
causes that were demonstrably not present, actually or potentially, 
when the marriages were entered into. The answer to this is twofold. 
First, to put it bluntly, it is a fair risk: secondly, the risk itself is 
lessened by the altered character of the marriage rite. 

The character of the rite is altered simply by a great increase of 
emphasis on the word “ solemnization.”! The popular notion of a 
“wedding ” has largely disappeared and its place been taken by 
something akin to the Roman Nuptial Mass. The congregation is 
now a teligious one, not social, smaller than before, met together for 
a purely religious purpose and met together, moreover, at an hour 
com me to the celebration of the Holy Eucharist, which is certainly 
not after luncheon. The Communion, which precedes the pronounce- 
ment-and the blessing, is not confined to the husband and wife, and 
sttess is laid on the fact that not one sacrament is being administered 
but two. The bride and bridegroom being the ministers of the 
matriage sacrament, it is right that they, like the priest who adminis- 
ters the Eucharist, should be appropriately dressed. The bride wears 
a wedding dress and veil, as she has always done (though with more 
poeney than one sometimes sees), and the bridegroom, instead of 

ing dressed as though he were going to a party, a race-meeting or 


1A different word might well be used, on the grounds that the Church’s object in marriage 
should be not to make holy matrimony solemn but to make matrimony holy. 
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a cticket match—or even to somebody else’s wedding—is robed 
according to the custom of the Church: that is to say, either in 
Eucharistic vestments or in whatever non-secular dress may be 
appointed. 

Christian marriage has by these means been raised to a new and 
higher plane, a plane better suited to its solemn and sacramental 
nature. So far from being subjected, as now, to a steady loss of 
sanctity, it has returned to a sanctity that it began to lose when first 
the Church took it upon itself to ‘ marry’ anybody, no matter 
(within certain very wide limits) who they were. It has removed 
itself entirely from the field of controversy concerning divorce and 
re-matriage, and—this perhaps above all—has put an end to the one 
factor that has possibly done more than any other to degrade the 
popular idea of the sanctity of Christian marriage: the astonishing 
assumption that, though Christian marriage is a sacrament, marriage 
before a registrar none the less carries equal weight even in the eyes 
of the Church itself. (The Church may not assume this in theory, but 
for all practical purposes it does so in fact.) We now have two 
marriages, matrimony and Holy Matrimony, the latter being voluntary 
and conferring no sort of temporal advantage or prestige, and being 
open to all but attainable only by the comparatively few who are 
able to rise to it by the strength of their own unselfish love—and who 
ate already known to “be no mote twain, but one flesh.” Yet the 
general status of marriage has been in no way lowered, for the Church 
still accords full value to the civil marriage and the sanctions of both 
Church and State remain unimpaired. 

Legislation would be necessary to enable the Church to refuse to 
marry unmarried persons, and also to disbar from divorce or judicial 
separation all those who had been married before the altar; but 
beyond these adjustments the principle of Establishment need not be 
affected. 

By a procedure such as this we should abolish the casualness, the 
uncertainty and the unreligious social quality of marriage in church ; 
relieve the Church of all controversy concerning divorce and of the 
risk of proclaiming in the name of God that a marriage has taken 
place, only to find that it has not; define before the world the 
Christian marriage; and ensure that Holy Matrimony became 
Christian union, greatly respected, and truly holy. 
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RECENT CONTINENTAL 
THEOLOGY 


By 
THE REV. E. L. ALLEN, 


M.A., PH.D., D.D. 
Lecturer in Divinity, University of Durham. 


THE problematic figure of Ezekiel continues to attract attention on the 
part of O.T. scholars. He is central to the discussion in Les Prophétes et le 
Culte a partir de I’ Exil by Th. Chary (Tournai: Desclée & Co., Frs. 150). 
The author accepts the main results of historical criticism for the period 
in question and emphasizes the influence of Ezekiel upon it. At the same 
time, he insists that Ezekiel was prophet as well as priest, and that while he 
stood for the cult as an integral part of religion, he stood also for inwardness 
and sincerity as its accompaniments. While therefore the post-exilic 
prophets were not of the same stature as their predecessors, their inferiority 
lay not so much in their acceptance of the cult as in their failure (except in 
one or two instances) to invite all nations to participate in it. In his 
Erkenntnis Gottes nach dem Buche Ezechiel (Zurich : Zwingli-Verlag, Frs. 8.85) 
Walther Zimmerli investigates the formula: “ that they (ye) may know that 
Iam Yahweh.” He finds that it belongs to the prophetic tradition of the 
Northern Kingdom. Its Si#z im Leben is, on the one hand, in the sign given 
or requested, the combination of circumstances, that is, that makes known 
what Yahweh’s will is, and on the other, the self-presentation of Yahweh 
that we meet in the preamble to the Decalogue and that we may suppose 
was made in the cult through some accredited spokesman. These two are 
united in Ezekiel’s use of the expression. Ernst Schmitt’s Leben in den 
Weisheitsbichern Job, Spriiche und Jesus Sirach (Freiburg : Herder, n.p.) does 
not confine itself to these three books but studies them in the setting of the 
O.T. as a whole. He brings out forcefully the rich and pregnant sense of 
all the Hebrew terms for “ life ” and the connection between life and wisdom. 
He takes a more positive view of the teaching of the O.T. on the future life 
than many do, as is seen especially in his exegesis of Job xix. 25 ff. Hermann 
Dietzfelbinger’s Gottes Weg zum Kreuz im Alten Bund (Miinchen: Chr. 
Kaiser, DM. 3) is a series of Passiontide addresses, each followed by a prayer. 
All are based on O.T. passages. One hopes that some of the language used 
about God’s wrath and the Atonement is not meant to be taken literally. 
A number of R.C. scholars have collaborated in the volume Moise (Tournai : 
Desclée & Co.). In addition to the biblical sections there are chapters on 
Moses in the rabbinic tradition, the Fathers, the Koran, etc. 

In Das Geschichtsverstandnis des Markus- Evangeliums (Zitich: Zwingli- 
Verlag, Sw. Fr. 14) James M. Robinson argues that for Mark history falls 
into three periods, of which two are of major importance for him. The first 
of the three is of course the pre-Christian, symbolized by the Baptist ; the 
second, the ministry of Jesus, is presented by Mark as the scene of a cosmic 
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struggle, that of the Spirit of God against Satan and the evil spirits; the 
third is the continuation of this struggle in the life and mission of the Church. 
The most illuminating parts of the treatment are those in which it is shown 
how Mark assimilates the teaching of Jesus and his debates with the authori- 
ties to his exorcisms. The least convincing application of the thesis is to the 
Passion narrative. The result of the survey is a view of history for which 
God is found by participation in it as a sphere of decision and not by flight 
from it as evil. In his Judas Iskarioth (Zurich : Zwingli-Verlag, DM. 12) Kurt 
Liithi surveys the literature of the subject, primarily in German, from the 
Reformation onwards. At first, the traitor had a theological significance ; 
for Luther he represented the man who is brought into relation with Christ 
yet rejects him ; for Calvin, God’s inscrutable decree of reprobation. Pietism 
and Rationalism were interested in the human side of the tragedy or used it 
as an argument against predestination: neither appreciated the connection 
between Judas’s action and Jesus’ claim to Messiahship. The nineteenth 
century adopted a psychological approach, exploring the motives for such 
treachery or even doubting whether it had ever taken place. In the writer’s 
judgment, the signs to-day are of a return to the theological standpoint. 
Hans-Joachim Schoeps in his Urgemeinde Judenchristentum Gnosis (Tubingen : 
J. C. B. Moor Paul Siebeck, DM. 9.80) defends with some modifications 
the positions taken up in his earlier books. In the first section, he carries 
back certain themes in later Ebionite theology to a group in the Jerusalem 
Church recruited from the Pharisees. In the second he dismisses any notion 
of a Jewish Gnosticism, while allowing that some heterodox developments 
within the Synagogue present features homologous with Gnosticism. The 
Clementine Homilies then become an Ebionite reply to a Gnosticism earlier 
than that with which the great Church had to do. In the third section he 
finds in the Dead Sea Scrolls evidence of variety of opinion within Judaism 
at the beginning of the Christian era, and traces there the ancestry of some 
of the ideas of Jewish Christianity. Throughout, Schoeps maintains his 
claim that Jewish Christianity has as much right as Paulinism to be acknow- 
ledged as a valid form of early Christianity. Jean Héring’s L’ Epitre aux 
Hebreux (Neuchatel: Delachaux & Niestlé, Frs. 9.50 and 12.50) has all the 
merits of the series to which it belongs. Considerable use is made of 
English work as well as French and German. Héring considers favourably 
the suggestion that Apollos was the author, but declines to commit himself. 
He separates the final chapter from the body of the work and is prepared to 
think that the postscript (xiii. 22-25) was added by Paul in Rome to com- 
mend the teaching given by his colleague. The allusion to Timothy’s release 
supports this, and the reference to.a group of Italian origin is consistent with 
it. Hans Bietenhard’s Das tausendjabrige Reich (Zirich: Zwingli-Verlag, 
Dm. 14.50) is a study in N.T. theology devoted to rescuing Rev. xx from 
the neglect into which it has fallen. He links it closely with Rom. ix-xi. His 
conclusion is that the millennial reign of Christ must be accepted on the 
authority of the N.T., at least in the sense that we look for a final phase 
in history in which the ecclesia militans will become triumphans. 
The second edition of Hans Jonas’s Gnosis und spatantiker Geist (Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, DM. 28 and 18) is commended by Bultmann 
and includes the first section of Part II, which deals with the transition from 
mythology to mystical philosophy. A full account is given of Philo and of 
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Origen. Von Campenhausen’s Griechische Kirchenvater (Stuttgart: W. 
Kohlhammer, DM. 3.60) is a sheer pleasure to read. It contains twelve 
brilliant sketches of Christian leaders from Justin Martyr to Cyril of 
Alexandria. The portrait-gallery includes a delightful sketch of Synesius. 
Carl Erdmann’s Die LEntstehung des Kreuzzugs-Gedankens (Stuttgart: W. 
Kohlhammer, DM. 21) is a reprint of a book first published in 1935. He 
challenges the widely held view that the roots of the crusade idea are to be 
found in the pilgrimages to the Holy Places, with the pilgrim turned warrior. 
He emphasizes against this the concept of the holy war, the service of the 
Church by the Christian knight. So that local crusades are not to be regarded 
as aberrations ; they were rehearsals for the crusade par excellence. Gregory 
VII, it is argued, sought to enlist the Christian knight in the direct service 
of the Church. He failed, but Urban II was able to turn the new force 
against the enemies ef Christendom. Heinrich Berger studies Calins 
Geschichtsauffassung (Ziirich: Zwingli-Verlag, DM. 14). He sets out from 
the youthful commentary on the De Clementia. Calvin’s interest in the past 
is for what can be learned from it in the present ; in this case,a warning to 
all would-be tyrants. He adds, however, that the man of probitas does not 
need the instruction of history, for he has a guide within himself. Later, 
to be sure, Calvin was to find the source of guidance rather in God’s word. 
Berger then considers every point in Calvin’s thought that has any bearing 
on the topic of history and its significance. Thus, he shows the use the 
Reformer made of the earliest Christian centuries and their practice in his 
polemic against the Roman claims, etc. The role of Providence is touched 
on, also the use of evil men to achieve the divine purpose. Special attention 
is paid to the relation of Church and State. The survey is a comprehensive 
one and adds to our appreciation of Calvin’s intellectual power. Valdo Vinay 
writes an account of the life and thought of Ernesto Buonaiuti (Torre Pellice : 
Libreria Editrice Claudiana, L. 1400), a brave man rejected by his con- 
temporaries. We read of his life as priest, his part in the Modernist movement, 
and his dismissal from his chair by the Fascist regime. Even when he 
returned from exile, the Vatican was able to prevent his reinstatement. 
Though never able to accept the theology of the Reformers, he often wor- 
shipped with Protestants while in Lausanne. 


Kurt Guggisberg’s rectoral address Uber christliche Geschichtsdeutung (Berne : 
Paul Haupt, n.p.) contains echoes of Jaspers and closes with a quotation 
from Schweitzer. Neither Augustine nor Hegel has solved the riddle of 
history ; who can? The Gospel of love and the Christian ideal of humanity 
are the guides we must follow through what often seems sheer confusion. 
Karl Gerhard Steck asks the question Undogmatisches Christentum? (Miinchen : 
Chr. Kaiser, DM. 2.35) in reply to an article by Walter Loewnich. But the 
controversy is vitiated from the outset by too rigid a conception of dogma. 
Max Huber’s Jesus Christus als Erloser in der liberalen Theologie (Winterthur : 
P. G. Keller, Sw. Frs. 18) covers the mediating theology derived from 
Schleiermacher, the followers of Hegel, and contemporary theology as 
influenced by existentialism. He regards them all as bound to the orthodox 
dogma of redemption, which he himself is prepared to call in question. 
Kirche und Kriegsdienstverweigerung (Miinchen : Chr. Kaiser, D.M. 1.85) is the 
report of a commission appointed by the Council of the German Evangelical 
Church and accepted by that body. It affirms the duty of the state to respect 
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the conscience of the war resister, and the appeal is addressed to both 
German governments. What makes the question so urgent is the fear that 
military service is in fact for civil war. Wille und Wandlung (Ziitich : Zwingli- 
Verlag, D.M. 10) is an account by Paul Jacobs of the theology of J. H. A. 
Ebrard, a Reformed theologian of last century who was of Huguenot 
descent. In the name of freedom, he rejected predestination ; in the interests 
of the new birth he set a high value on the sacraments as effecting a “ real ” 
and “substantial” unity with Christ. He was an orthodox thinker still 
under the influence of ,rationalism and affected by the work of Schleier- 
macher. The remaining books are from the same publisher. Gottfried W. 
Locher writes on Der Eigentumsbegriff als Problem evangelischer Theologie 
(Zurich: Zwingli-Verlag), starting with the Reformers’ view that the basic 
property-relation is that of the Christian to his Lord, to whom he belongs 
absolutely. The author’s sympathies are with the co-operative movement 
and with schemes for profit-sharing and workers’ participation in manage- 
ment. His watchwords are “ community,” “ responsibility,” and “ soli- 
darity.” Hendrik van Oyen is a Basel theologian who has affinities with 
Barth but breaks with him on important points in his Theologische Erkenntnis- 
/ehre (D.M. 13.95). For example, Barth errs by making God’s action too 
sporadic, while he would stress the faithfulness of God as the ground of 
our assurance. He sets a higher value on the non-Christian religions than 
Barth does. He regards Bultmann as tarred with the brush of Absolute 
Idealism and prefers Hartmann to Heidegger for a philosophical background 
to theology. Friedrich Hoefeld studies Der christliche Existentialismus 
Gabriel Marcels (Ziitich: Zwingli-Verlag, Sw. Fr. 14) sympathetically but 


critically. He thinks Marcel errs in separating too sharply the intellectual 
and the emotional approaches to truth, also in neglecting the role of 
tradition. But he regards Marcel as showing the theologian the way he 
must take in a generation that is obsessed by science and has lost direct 


contact with spiritual reality. 
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SURVEY OF 
RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL AND 
THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


I. PHILOSOPHY 


By 
F. H. HEINEMANN, M.A., Ph.D. 


SEMANTICS, as the theory of the relations between signs and their 
“ designata,” is a creation of our century. Semantic considerations are of 
importance in all fields of enquiry and have played a considerable role in 
eliminating basic contradictions in logic and mathematics. The translation 
of the pre-war papers of the Polish logician A. Tarski under the title 
Logic, Semantics, Meta-mathematics (O.U.P., 60s.) will therefore be welcome 
to all students of logic. Tarski is the pioneer of scientific semantics which is 
restricted to the formalized languages of logic and mathematics. He saw 
that “ truth ” is a semantic concept and attempted a semantic definition of 
it in his famous paper “ The Concept of Truth in Formalized Languages ” 
which forms the centre of this book. These highly technical papers will 
convince even those who doubt the possibility of semantics as a science that 
the new techniques are of value for the solution of certain fundamental 
problems. Indeed, Russell’s elimination of the logical and mathematical 
paradoxes with the help of his theory of types had already been essentially 
semantic. This is confirmed by Russell’s paper on “‘ Mathematical Logic 
as based on the Theory of Types,” reprinted in a most welcome collection 
of his essays (1901-50) on Logic and Knowledge (Allen & Unwin, 255.). This 
book, which also contains the papers on Logical Atomism, and his Portraits 
from Memory and Other Essays (Allen & Unwin, 16s.) reveal Russell’s true 
stature: une époque incarnée dans un individu. \n fact, the lucid autobiographical 
talks and the portraits of Shaw, Wells, Conrad, the Webbs and D. H. 
Lawrence unfold a whole period to the layman; and the philosopher will 
find the “ revolution in philosophy” in all its stages from Bradley to 
Wittgenstein not only reflected in, but also positively or negatively influenced 
by this one man. Carnap’s Study in Semantics, Meaning and Necessity, is 
republished, enlarged by a Supplement (Chicago & C.U.P., 375. 6d.). An 
attempt to represent semantics to the general reader is made in J. Wilson’s 
Language and the Pursuit of Truth (C.U.P., 8s. 6d.), but he misunderstands it as 
“the study of linguistic communication ” and discusses the influence of 
language on the expression of our beliefs, and the conditions of truth. 
Professor A. J. Ayet’s The Problem of Knowledge (Macmillan, 185., Penguin, 
35. 6d.) is remarkable for its brilliant exposition of the problems, for its 
attempt to answer sceptical objections step by step, and above all for its 
untevolutionary return to the traditional problems of perception, memory, 
personal identity, and the knowledge of other minds. It will delight all 
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those more interested in philosophical arguments than in their results. 
Vol. LVI of the Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society (Harrison, 305.) indicates 
a most welcome return to concrete problems of logic, ethics and politics 
and an apparent eclipse of linguistic analysis. The presidential address on 
“Some Merits of Hegelianism” by Professor J. N. Findlay is almost 
sensational. The Supplementary Volume X XX, Dreams and Self-Knowledge, 
of the same Society contains an interesting paper by J. R. Jones on Self- 
Knowledge which tries to avoid both behaviourism and dualism by 
distinguishing the meanings of “‘I” for the user and the hearer. 

B. K. Mallik, the well-known Indian philosopher living in Oxford, con- 
tinues the construction of his great system in Non-Absolutes (Vincent Stuart, 
26s.). Rejecting the Absolute he attempts a cosmology on the basis of the 
related duality of non-absolute being and non-absolute non-being, which 
enter into all relationships. He proclaims Knowledge, or Jnana, as the prime 
mover of the Universe and as a means for removing all our illusory con- 
ceptions and values. It would certainly be wonderful if it would lead to the 
“ abolition of warfare and a paving of the way for construction.” Comment- 
aries on Living from the notebooks of J. Krishnamurti (Gollancz, 16s.) will 
be welcome to his followers, others will find them disappointing. The thesis 
that goal-seeking is fundamental in biology and that it offers a solution of 
the mind-body problem is developed by E. W. Sinnot in The Biology of the 
Spirit (Gollancz, 16s.). He interprets mind as an aspect of the same orderly 
directiveness that is evident in bodily development. A teleological world 
view with God as the goal-creator emerges, but God is not much more 
than a name for biological urges. The book is interesting in revealing the 
impossibility of excluding all teleological concepts from biology. In The 
Idiom of Contemporary Thought (Chapman & Hall, 18s.) Crawford Knox goes 
still further in postulating a non-physical spiritual medium as the basis of 
inorganic and organic matter, of life and consciousness. The ethics based 
on this new metaphysics arrives at the conclusion that the ideal individual 
in an ideal society is at one with himself, with his fellow-men and with God. 
L. E. Eeman, an out-of-the-way man, a former R.A.F. officer, 100 p.c. 
disabled after the first world war, heals himself by making unconscious 
processes conscious, and explains his methods of healing others (e.g. by 
bodily radiation) in The Technique of Conscious Evolution (C. W. Daniel, 255.). 
Under the rather mysterious title, The Clothes of God (Peter Owen, 305.) 

A. E. Buck and F. C. Palmer recommend Psychodynamics, i.e. a study of 
the psyche in action, based on the work of Freud, Jung and Rhine, as a 
remedy for the anxieties of our time. It is a serious enterprise, and we shall 
await with interest the results of the work of the Buck Research Unit and 
of the new Institute of Psychodynamics. For the same purpose the humanists 
recommend Reason in Action (A Symposium, edited by H. Hawton, Watts, 
8s. 6d.); but they are worried that rationalism does not sell, and that they 
have to replace what they destroy by something better. Unadjustedness as 
the only personal heroism left in a machine-age is recommended by Peter 
Viereck in The Unadjusted Man, a new hero for Americans (Beacon Press, $5). 
The Encyclopedia of Morals, edited by Vergilius Ferm (Philosophical 
Library, $10), offers substantial, informative and useful articles on moralists, 
systems and schools of ethics by various authors. A defence of naturalism 
in ethics and a reformulation of utilitarianism are undertaken by G. F. 
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Hourani in Ethical Value (Allen & Unwin, 18s.). He holds that value 
judgments describe facts, i.e. ultimately feelings, and are based on observation 
and reasoning. Professor M. Ginsberg, however, states that value judgments 
are neither reducible to nor deducible from judgments of fact, but stresses 
the importance of the knowledge of relevant facts, in Reason and Experience 
in Ethics (O.U.P., 65.). The thesis that “ better ” is more fundamental than 
“ good ” is the basis of M. Timutr’s Theory of Morals (Elek, 455.), which 
contains a detailed discussion of other theories of value. Emmanuel 
Mounier’s The Character of Man (Rockliff, 425.), “a study of man and a 
struggle for man,” is based on the sound maxim: ‘“ Understand and accept 
the character of the other, for it is the only way to lead you to his mystery, 
to break down your egocentricity and establish the working foundations of 
a life in common.” The work testifies to Mounier’s comprehensive studies, 
undertaken in order to find a basis for his Personalism, and to the unity of 
his intellectual and practical work. The lack of such a unity is claimed as 
one of the reasons for the Crisis of the American Mind (Rider, 185.) by 
L. Gurko, who deplores the anti-intellectualism and the preference for action 
and material values of the average American, and hopes for a synthesis of 
action and intelligence in a “ whole man.” In Power and Community (Atlantic 
Press, 125. 6d.) R. Strausz~-Hupé rejects power as the prime motive of human 
actions, which he claims to be “ love of the good and of men”; would 
he were right ! His thesis is hardly confirmed by H. E. Hammerschlag’s 
Hypnotism and Crime (Rider, 135. 6d.), especially not by the chapter 
“ Confessions under Hypnosis,” revealing the terrible methods of the 
O.G.P.U. Age-groups and their role in human society form the subject 
of a thorough comparative sociological study in S. N. Eisenstadt’s From 
Generation to Generation (Routledge, 425.). He defends the hypothesis that 
age-groups exist in universalistic societies. 


‘The number of new historical publications is so overwhelming that to 
our regret only short notices are possible. Among them are a work of an 
Indian scholar, P. D. Mehta on Early Indian Religious Thought (Luzac & Co., 
425.), and a book by a Japanese, Shigeki Kaizuka on Confucius (Allen & 
Unwin, 125. 6d.). Translations of Greek philosophers include : 
Philosophers speak for themselves: Vol. 1. From Thales to Plato, Vol. Il. From 
Aristotle to Plotinus, Selections in ‘Translation, edited by T. V. Smith 
(Chicago & C.U.P., 255.) ; Plato, Protagoras and Meno, a new translation by 
W. K. C. Guthrie (Penguin, 25. 6d.) ; Plato’s Protagoras, Jowett’s translation 
extensively revised with a new introduction (Liberal Arts Press, 75 cents) ; 
and a new translation of Plato’s Phaedrus (Liberal Arts Press, 60 cents). 
S. Sambursky’s The Physical World of the Greeks (Routledge, 255.), is an im- 
portant book ; it elucidates the similarity as well as the difference of Greek 
and Modern Science, and makes a striking contribution by exploring the 
“continuum theory ” of the Stoics as opposed to the “ atomic theory ” of 
Democritus. The excellent edition of Cusanus’ De Pace Fidei by R. Klibansky 
and H. Bascour (Warburg Institute, sos), enriched by the notes and com- 
ments of the editors, makes an important text, worthy of an English 
translation, available to the scholar. Conclusa est in caelo rationis concordia 
religionum. ‘This was in 1453 (1) the Cardinal’s almost Deistic message of 
toleration to the various religions which represent but different aspects of 
the one religion. M. de Wulf’s Ax Introduction to Scholastic Philosophy, Medieval 
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and Modern (Dover Publications, $1.75) is a reprint. W. S. Howell’s Logic 
and Rhetoric in England 1500-1700 (Princeton & O.U.P., 485.) explores new 
ground of significance to students of rhetoric and literature. The latter will 
-likewise enjoy R. M. Myers’ Handel, Dryden and Milton (Bowes & Bowes, 
305.) tracing the intimate association between the musician and the poets. 
Leibniz’s Philosophical Papers and Letters, translated and edited by L. E. 
Loemker (Chicago & C.U.P., 905.), may be recommended as a valuable 
comprehensive selection covering all aspects of the works of this encyclopedic 
mind full of spermatic ideas. Hume’s Treatise of Human Nature with an 
Introduction by A. D. Lindsay is re-issued (Everyman, 125.). The formidable 
task of bringing order into the life and teaching of Saint-Simon, both of 
which were like his apartment in the Rue de Richelieu “a perfect example of 
the most complete disorder,” has been brilliantly achieved in Frank E. 
Manuel’s The New World of Henri Saint-Simon (Harvard & O.U.P., 6os.). 
This “ inventor of ideas,”” who was unable to finish a single article or book, 
paved the way for positivism, socialism and technocracy. E. M. Butler’s 
Byron and Goethe (Bowes & Bowes, 305.) is a valuable study of Byron’s 
influence on Goethe, but to make the two responsible for Hitlerism seems 
rather absurd. J. G. Fichte, The Vocation of Man (Liberal Arts Press, 75 cents.) 
and G. W. F. Hegel’s Philosophy of History (Dover Publications, $1.75) are 
reprints. An interpretation of Nietzsche’s writings in chronological order 
is given by O. Mantey-Zorn in Dionysos : The Tragedy of Nietzsche (Amherst 
College, $3). The chief interest of J. C. Rees’s Mil] and his Early Critics 
(Univ. College Leicester, 5s.) lies in the discussion of Mill’s (?) On Social 
Freedom, whose authenticity the author denies, disregarding Mill’s excep- 
tional impressionability. The Life of Arthur Stanley Eddington by A. V. 
Douglas (Nelson, 255.) is an authorized biography and study of his work, 
of interest to the layman as well as to the scientist and the philosopher of 
science. I. M. Bochenski’s Contemporary European Philosophy (California & 
C.U.P., 375. 6d.) is a translation of the second German edition. Proust’s 
precarious victory over the forces of “ two culpable excesses,” eroticism and 
spon» is well brought out in J. M. Cocking’s Proust (Bowes & Bowes, 
75. 6d.). 

The following articles may interest our readers: W. I. Matson “On the 
Irrelevance of Freewill to Moral Responsibility” (the latter concept is 
considered “ pernicious”) in Mind (Oct.); “ Egoism and Morality ” by 
J. A. Brunton (Philosophical Quarterly, Oct.); G. A. Birks on “ Towards 
a Science of Social Relations ” (British Journal for the Philosophy of Science, 
Aug.). The different approach of Greek and Chinese philosophy is well 
brought out in M. Hamburger’s “Aristotle and Confucius ” (Philosophy, Oct.). 
“ Ineffability ” with reference to God is discussed by W. P. Alston 
(Philosophical Review, Oct.), the difference of cognitive and non-cognitive 
moral theories by A. Sesonske (Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, 
Sept.), “The Relation of Metaphysics and Theology” by Paul Tillich 
(Review of Metaphysics, Sept.), and the difference between moral and axio- 
logical “ Ought” by Daya (Journal of Philosophy, Oct. 11). The Revue 
Internationale de Philosophie, No. 36 is devoted to “ Philosophie de la Nature ” 
with a question mark, and the Revue Philosophique (July) to “ Philosophie 
des Sciences ” without it. 


OXFORD. 
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eI OnE of the most important of recent attempts to reconstruct the history 
ble of ancient Israel is that of Martin Noth, and it is to an account and criticism 
slic of this that John Bright devotes the greater part of his Ear/y Israel in Recent 

an History Writing (S.C.M. Press, 95. 6d.), though he takes account also of the 
ble work of the Jewish scholar Yehezkel Kaufmann. Bright finds Noth too 

of negative in his treatment of the early traditions and he drives the point home 

of by apt use of parallels from “ oral tradition” in American history. In 

E. The Messiah in the O.T. (S.C.M. Press, 75. 6d.) Helmer Ringgren traces a 

5), connexion between the Messianic idea and the “ royal ideology” of the 

sk O.T., following Mowinckel, and so is able to justify the application of some 

ste passages to Christ. The exegesis is sometimes illuminating but as often : 
1’s inconclusive. Two popular books on the Bible cover, in the case of Maisie fA 
be Ward’s They Saw His Glory (Sheed & Ward, 16s.), the Gospels and Acts, } 
$.) and in that of Frank W. Moyle’s About the Bible (Geoffrey Bles, 16s.), a re. 
te variety of topics. Under the title The Twelve Together (Iona Community, 
ee 75. 6d.) T. Ralph Morton studies the training of the disciples by Jesus in Bs: 
st the conviction that many of the questions that perplex us to-day can best fi 
vig be dealt with so. — 
al Eugene R. Fairweather has clearly been at pains to compile a representative a 
* Scholastic Miscellany: Anselm to Ockham (S.C.M. Press, 355.). He has chosen 9 
7. to present texts from a numberof authors, especially from the twelfth 

: century, except that Anselm occupies nearly half the book. It is ungracious 53 
if to criticize, but I could have wished for more of Ockham. Thomas Cranmer 

- 1489-1556 (Church Information Board, 2s. 6d.) contains three commemo- 3 
* tative lectures on the Anglican reformer. For the general reader, the first 2 
] by Norman Sykes will probably have most to offer, as it makes him acquainted 





with the results of recent research. In The Three Hermits (Epworth Press, 
125. 6d.) J. Baird Ewens takes us through a largely unexplored tract of 4 
country. The men he has in mind are Knox, Jebb, and Newman, and he , 
brings out the connexion between Tractarianism and Methodism. W. R. 
Matthews expounds The Religious Philosophy of Dean Mansel (O.U.P., 35. 6d.) 
in the Dr. Williams Lecture for 1956, and makes out as good a case for the 
theological agnosticism of his distinguished predecessor as can be made, 
The ILA.R.F.: Its Vision and Work (The Hague: 1.A.R.F.) gives an account 
of the history and aims of the International Association for Liberal Christi- 
anity and Religious Freedom. . 

James S. Stewart’s lecture on Exposition and Encounter (Berean Press, 25.) 
deals with preaching in the context of worship and has all the eloquence we 
associate with him. F. W. Boreham expounds and commends The Gospel 
of Uncle Tom’s Cabin (Epworth Press, 65.). John Ferguson gives a simple 
statement of Christian Faith for To-day (Housman’s Bookshop, 7s. and 
10s. 6d.) in talks addressed in the first instance to a youth audience. The 
theological student approaching the philosophy of religion should not miss 
John Hutchison’s Faith, Reason and Existence (O.U.P., 275. 64.). It is 
thoroughly up-to-date, except for the fact that only translated German 
works are noted, clearly written, and informed by a faith that has no fear 
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of reason. The influence of Niebuhr and Tillich is evident throughout. 
Paul Roubiczek’s Thinking Towards Religion (Darwen Finlayson) is a really 
able piece of work, written in an exceptionally lucid style. It begins by 
vindicating metaphysics and goes on to show the part played by the emotions 
in the quest for truth, so establishing the claim of faith to a hearing. W. A. 
Visser ’ t. Hooft’s Dale lectures are on The Renewal of the Church (S.C.M. 
Press, 125. 6d.). It has the defect of so many theological books to-day, 
inasmuch as it devotes so much time to saying again what has so often 
been said before about the Biblical approach that little opportunity remains 
to deal with the present-day aspects cf the topic. This is particularly 
regrettable in the case of one so well qualified to give us a lead. Louis 
Bouyer’s The Spirit and Form of Protestantism (Harvill Press, 18s.) is a 
quite remarkable book to come from a convert. It is a robust defence of the 
tradition he has left, coupled with the claim that he has not abandoned it 
but rather has entered more fully into it. If you want to be a Protestant, 
come into the Roman communion! He finds in the Reformation certain 
positive features with which the Church has no quarrel, and other negative 
features that are in fact a deformation of the basic Protestant principles. 
If we ask how the latter arose, the reply is that the damage can be traced back 
to uncritical acceptance by the Reformers of the nominalist philosophy of 
the time, while what made the break with Rome inevitable was that Catholic 
apologists did not think of questioning this philosophy, and so were unable 
to lead their opponents beyond it. Since then, Protestants have clung to 
these negative elements even to the extent of betraying the positive ones for 
their sake. The argument is of the utmost interest, but the writer goes much 
too far when he s that modern scholarship has found unanimously in 
favour of the Catholic exegesis of the N.T. And many of us have books 
on our shelves in which front-rank Catholic scholars assert that the Church 
teaches just what he tells us it does not teach. E. L. Mascall writes Via Media 
(Longmans, 125. 6d.) to show that “on the cardinal points of Christian 
doctrine orthodoxy consists in holding together two notions which might 
well seem incompatible.” So the first chapter argues ably that the world is 
at once real and dependent on God. The last chapter makes use of Bouyer 
and is concerned with “ deified creaturehood ” ; but it misses the point of 
the “ Protestant protest ” against this, which is that we think of union with 
God in terms of love and not in those of substance or nature. One of the 
merits of N. H. G. Robinson’s Christ and Conscience (Nisbet, 175. 6d.) is that 
it is not possible to glide easily over its pages ; again and again, the reader 
has to stop and make up his mind for or against what is being said. It 
attempts to define a theological position that does justice at once to the 
ethical elements in Christianity and to those elements that transcend the 
ethical. There is much in it that appeals, as when Forsyth is preferred to 
Barth. But doubts are often raised. Is it really natural to man to “ assume 
a self-contained human world”? Could it not be maintained that to be 
man is to be aware of that which transcends oneself and calls for homage? 


Thomas W. Morrow writes his Worship and Preaching (Epworth Press, 
75. 6d.) as a guide for beginners. Adjustment Through Faith by Erastus Evans 
(Epworth Press, 15.) is one of a series of booklets on spiritual healing. 
William Lillie deals with personal and social ethics in The Law of Christ 
(Hodder & Stoughton, 4s. 6d. and 7s. 6d.). Dostoevski’s The Grand 
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Inquisitor and the Nature of Man is published by the Liberal Arts Press, 
(40 cents) with an introduction. The Dean of Canterbury’s Christians and 
Communism (Putnam, 10s. 6d.) is what we have come to expect from him. 
He does not so much reconcile the two as reduce Christianity to what will 
accord with Communism. For a quite different assessment of what is 
happening in Eastern Europe, based not on a conducted tour but on personal 
suffering, we turn to Signs in the Storm (Hodder & Stoughton, 125. 6s.). 
It is a fascinating story of courage behind the Iron Curtain, told by Joseph 
Nemes modestly and frankly. It is also a truly horrifying revelation of con- 
ditions there at that time. No doubt Dr. Hewlett Johnson would dismiss 
it as propaganda, but it is supported by Edward Hunter’s Story of Mary Liu 
(Hodder & Stoughton, 155.), the central figure in which is a disabled girl 
who triumphed over dreadful adversity and finally went through the ordeal 
of the Communist regime. Yet there are others who see only what they 
want to see and that Joseph Hromadka is one of these is proved by his 
The Church and Theology in To-day’s Troubled Times (Prague). Inter alia, he 
tells of a visit to China in which the Christian leaders he met expressed 
enthusiasm for the régime (what else could they say to a Czech visitor who 
intended to make public what they told him?), assured him that the churches 
in the pre-Communist régime were dominated from abroad, and ascribed 
to the Communists reforms that in many cases were introduced by Chiang 
Kai Shek. In Ti// We Have Faces (Geoffrey Bles, 155.) C. S. Lewis has re- 
written with imagination and power the story of Cupid and Psyche. Jerome 
Davis’s Religion in Action (New York: Philosophical Library, $4.75) is 
written by a sociologist who wants religious influences to be brought more 
courageously to bear on the problems of contemporary society. Admirers 
of Simone Weil will welcome the two volumes of her No#ebooks (Routledge 
& Kegan Paul, 56s.). We can trace in them how ideas entered her mind 
and were worked out there, sometimes to be used in books and sometimes 
to be discarded. The variety of her interests (from mathematics to Zen 
Buddhism) is such that the reader is forced to be selective. The parable at 
the close of the second volume is striking in the extreme. In his Pastoral 
Theology : a Reorientation by Martin Thornton (S.P.C.K., 255.) we see how 
extremes meet. It is an Anglo-Catholic version of the “ gathered church,” 
at least that is how a Free Churchman sees it. The writer has no sympathy 
with contemporary efforts to recruit the masses for church membership, 
and urges something like a new monasticism, though it must be embedded 
in the world and not withdrawn from it. He wants to see a remnant formed 
in each parish of those who are “ vocationally elected by God to His 
Church,” and whose spiritual discipline and corporate worship will be of 
greater power than any overt missionary campaign. Mildred Binns Young’s 
Insured by Hope (Pendle Hill, 35 cents) is a call to find security in simplicity, 
by reducing one’s needs. It is the work of one who practises what she 
preaches. 


Two pamphlets of considerable value are available from the Seekers 
Association, 113 Biddulph Mansions, Elgin Avenue, W.9 at 15. 6d. each. 
Leonatd Tomkinson’s is on Mysticism, Ethics and Service in Chinese Thought and 
Hallam Tennyson’s on Hinduism. Anyone who wishes to get to the heart 
of the matter on either topic could scarcely do better than read these two 
accounts. It is to be hoped that others of equal merit will follow them. 
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Swami Avyaktananda’s Twenty Years in Britain tells the story of the Vedanta 


Movement, which now has its headquarters at Batheaston Villa, Batheaston, 
Bath, while in Vedanta he sets out the teaching for which it stands. In 
The Blessed One (Poona: Gita Publishing House, 15.) we have an appreciation 
of Gautama Buddha by T. L. Vaswami. Two expositions of Hindu theism 
introduce us to the subject from different angles. The Idea of God in Saiva- 
Siddhanta is the theme of four lectures by T. M. P. Mahadevan (Annamali 
University, 45. 6d.). They deal with God as Creator, Moral Governor, and 
Redeemer. The lecturer’s final confession is that God is love, though he 
reaches it by another way than the Christian. K. C. Varadachari is a 
Vaishnavite, and he deals from that standpoint with Aspects of Bhakti 
(University of Mysore, Rs. 1.8). The book is in three chapters, treating 
respectively of the philosophy of bhakti, its practice, and its historical 
development. The author is an adherent of Ramanuja. It is to be regretted 
that the book is sprinkled so freely with Sanskrit terms that are not trans- 
lated ; the result is that it is of much less value to the English reader than 
it could have been. S. P. Kanal’s Dialogues on Indian Culture (Delhi: Panchals 
Press, Rs. 2.4), on the other hand, is most helpful in this respect. It treats 
of the basic concepts of Hindu religion and social organisation in language 
that can be followed by the beginner. The author does not conceal his 
aversion to Western materialism, but he can be equally critical of some 
features of his own society, e.g., the caste system. Two slim volumes of 
poetry are translation by Sri Aurobindo: they are Songs of Vidyapati and 
Poems from Bengali (Pondicherry : Sri Aurobindo Ashram, Rs. 2.8). In both, 
the relation between man and woman is taken as the analogue of that 
between the soul and God. Kenneth Cragg’s The Call of the Minaret 
(O.U.P., 385.) is a scholarly work of high standard and great value. It offers 
an account of Islam over against the Christian world and invites the latter 
to reconsider its traditional attitude and approach thereto. “ The Call to 
Interpretation ” is the heading of a chapter on the presentation of Christianity 
to Moslems. 

The September number of the Scottish Journal of Theology contains an article 
by John Godsey on “‘ The Architecture of Karl Barth’s Church Dogmatics.” 
With that may be taken the October number of Theology To-day, which is 
mainly devoted to Barth, one feature being that ten leading American 
theologians write on how he has influenced them. The London Quarterly 
and Holborn Review for October contains several articles on education. In 
the Harvard Theological Review for April Jack Finegan writes at length on 
“ The Original Form of the Pauline Collection,” while in the July number 
Cecil Roth has fresh light to throw on the attitude of Judaism to images at 
the beginning of the Christian era. In the autumn number of Faith and 
Freedom two articles deal with the rdle of the ministry in the liberal churches. 
In Revue de Théologie et de Philosophie 1956—II, Gabriel Widmer considers 
the relation between the philosophical and the theological interpretations 
of history. Igbal for July ranges over a variety of topics, Marxism, the 
Arab community in England, and social conditions in early Islam. In 
Irénikon fot 1956 3¢ Trimestre, W. Alexeev gives an account of the Russian 
Orthodox Church under German occupation. 
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: REVIEWS 


Saiva- § The Qumran Community, Its History and Scrolls. By Charles T. Fritsch. 
amali f New York and London: The MacMillan Company, 1956. Pp. 
» and § xii + 147, with 6 illustrations. $3.25 or 235. 





h he § . ; . 
isa | Reviewed by G. R. Driver (Oxford) 
hakti | 
iting Turs little book of cight chapters gives an admirably clear and concise 
tical account of the ascetic Jewish group living beside the Dead Sea in the 
tted closing centuries B.c. and the opening centuries A.D. and of the remarkable 
-ans- collection of Hebrew documents which archaeologists have been recovering 
than from the neighbourhood since the first lucky discovery in 1947. 
hals In the first four chapters the author describes the discovery of the caves = 
eats and the excavations of the neighbouring “monastery ” and assesses the 7 
lage archaeological data furnished by them ; and he then gives a detailed descrip- e 
his tion of the various caves, with the manuscripts found in each of them, the sn 
yme buildings of the “‘ monastery ” itself, and of the two others at Khirbat Mird ws 
s of || and Murabba‘at. Comparing the archaeological and literary evidence of the » 
and \ caves and the Scrolls with the external information which can be gleaned 2 
th, [f° from other literary sources, he concludes that the main period of the a 
hat | Occupation of Qumran itself was from ¢. 110 B.C. to A.D. 68; but he does C 
aret not make an allowance for the possibility that some at any rate of the Scrolls vs 
fers (notably the Commentary on Habakkuk, which seems to refer to the sacri- 
ter ficing by the Roman soldiers to their standards on forcing their way into . 
to the Temple complex in the autumn of A.D. 69 and must therefore have been ~ 
ity composed after that date) may have been deposited where they were found ‘ 
, during a stealthy visit some time after the abandonment of the neighbourhood ~ 
cle |‘ as the group’s centre. Other caves in the neighbourhood were occupied ie 
3.” intermittently down to the final collapse of Jewish resistance in A.D. 135 ; ‘ 
is for documents referring to Bar Kochba’ have been found at Murabba‘at. 
an The general history of the site then is the following, as shown by archaco- 
rly logical and literary evidence: Israelite occupation in the 8th century B.c.; 
In monastery constructed under John Hyrcanus I (135-140 B.c.), abandoned 
on at the time of a severe earthquake recorded as having happened in the spring 
er of 31 B.C. but! restored under Herod Archelaus (4 B.c.—a.D. 6) ; destroyed 
at in June A.D. 68 ; occupied by Romans till the end of the 1st century A.D.; 
ad re-occupied by Jewish partisans during the Second Revolt (A.D. 132-135) ; 
S. intermittently occupied afterwards as shown by Byzantine and Arab coins 
ts (pp. 19-20). 
1s The remaining four chapters are devoted to considering the group who 
e occupied the site from various points of view. Here the author examines 
n their practices and beliefs, as described in the texts published up to date, and 
n their relation to the group described in the so-called Zadokite Fragments or 


1 On p.58 n.12 Bar Koziba, the true name of Bar Kochba, is in accordance with current theory 
explained as meaning ‘liar’, which is highly improbable. The Hebg. Kozebé is surely none other than 
the Accadian kugzubu‘luxuriant’, which appears in a number of personal names; such are the masc, 
Kunzubu and the fem. Kunzubtum, Kazubtum,and Kuzabatum (s.Staram Akhkadische Namengebung 249). 
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Damaskusschrift, published by Schechter in 1910, and to the Essenes (the 
descriptions of whom by the elder Pliny, Philo and Josephus, are translated 
and printed in extenso), with both of whom he is inclined to identify them. 

There are also sections dealing with the value of the Scrolls for the study 
of the Old Testament and the Pseudepigrapha, and especially of the New 
Testament, in which the author makes a number of interesting points. He 
thinks that John the Baptist was “a key-figure through whom many of the 
practices and teachings of the Qumran sect found their way into early 
Christianity ” (p. 112) ; that “ the language and ideas of the Fourth Gospel 
are so closely connected with Essene thought as represented in the Qumran 
documents that [in the words of Professor Brownlee] ‘one may a/most 
say that in John’s portrayal of Jesus we have the Essene Christ’ ” (p. 117) ; 
that the influence of the sect on Jesus was not definite and direct but that 
the “ profound Messianic teachings of the Essenes must have been known 
to Jesus ” (p. 122). Finally, he follows Professor Kuhn in adding that “ the 
background of the Lord’s Supper must be sought in the communal meal of 
an Essenian group like the Qumran sect, rather than in the Passover meal ” 
(pp. 123-4). Some of these suggestions may be more, others less likely ; 
but the reviewer cannot help feeling that sometimes direct contact or 
influence is pressed too far and not enough allowance is made for the 
influence of notions “ in the air ” in these all-important centuries. 

All in all, however, Dr. Fritsch’s book is the best brief introduction to 
the subject known to the reviewer ; it says all that is necessary and is entirely 
trustworthy. The illustrations are well chosen and excellently reproduced ; 
a good bibliography and.an adequate index complete a most useful work. 





The Siege Perilous. Essays in Biblical Anthropology. By S. H. Hooke. 
London: S.C.M. Press, 1956. Pp. 264. 21s. 


Reviewed by E. O. James (Oxford) 


Tuts collection of essays contributed to a number of journals on a variety 
of occasions and topics and now printed in a single volume will be welcomed 
by all who are acquainted with Professor Hooke’s penetrating studies of 
Ancient Near Eastern religions. In the first instance no doubt they will turn 
to those which deal with the myth and ritual “‘ pattern,” with which his name 
is so intimately associated. In so doing they will find in the opening paper 
how he regards “ the proper use of the historical method in the study of 
human behaviour.” While he admits that the historical approach to the 
study of primitive peoples on the fringes of civilization who have no 
documentary records concerning their past is a “ siege perilous,” yet, as 
he contends, they have traditions which presuppose some kind of continuity 
throughout the ages. Moreover, in the domain of material culture it is 
possible to quote as an example the use of arm-rings among the Masai 
identical with two recovered from an Egyptian grave of the third millennium 
B.C. But it is in the inner circle of the civilizations of the most Ancient Near 
East that the striking resemblances in the material and spiritual aspects of 
the cultures are such as to suggest a common pattern. 

It is this contention that was questioned by Professor Frankfort in his 
Frazer Lecture in 1950, and Professor Hooke’s rejoinder in a paper read to 
the Oriental Society of the University of Manchester in 1954 (Chapter XII 
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of the present book) is one of the most important essays in the volume. 
Accepting the distinction between Egypt and Mesopotamia in their respective 
attitudes to the kingship in the third millennium B.c., he says he would not 
now apply the term “ king-god ” to Mesopotamian kings, as both in time 
and in the extent of its application the sense in which they can be called 
divine needs to be severely limited. Most of us who contributed to Myth 
and Ritual in 1933 would, I think, be in general agreement about this in the 
light of the evidence that has become available in the intervening period. 
But the central position of the king in relation to the cult is still maintained, 
and “from the point of view both of logic and of scientific method the 
principle holds good,” it is asserted, “that similarities are generic and 
differences specific ” in the weil-defined body of beliefs and practices claimed 
to underlie most of the religions of the Ancient Middle East, notwith- 
standing the Scandinavian overstatement of the Mesopotamian kingship 
pattern. 

As the author rightly points out, the so-called “ pattern” was never 
intended to be anything more than a provisional enumeration of certain 
recutrent and concurrent cult phenomena in connexion with the seasonal 
ritual in agricultural societies in the region, always subject to modification 
in the light of fuller knowledge. About this we were all agreed, and it is 
not surprising that with the passage of years and the accumulation of data 
the hypothesis has undergone certain not unimportant changes. One has 
only to compare the paper on “ The Mixture of Cults in Canaan ” given to 
the Manchester Oriental Society in 1931 (Chapter XVIII) with that entitled 
“Myth and Ritual reconsidered ” (Chapter XII) in 1954, to see to what 
extent the author’s position has undergone modification in a quarter of a 
century. 

Similarly with regard to the ritual myth. In a paper read before Section H 
at the British Association in 1938 (Chapter III) three types of basic myths 
are reviewed—the Tammuz-Ishtar myth embodied in the Tammuz liturgies ; 
the Creation myth recited at the New Year Festival at Babylon; and the 
Deluge myth interpreted as a rite de passage in a funeral ritual. While it is 
suggested that the ritual myth which is magical is earlier than the aetiological 
myth, it is not supposed that all myths are ritual in origin. Approaching 
the subject from the functional angle, Malinowski showed the inadequacy 
of the view that treats myths as typically explanatory in their aims, and the 
archaeological evidence suggests that under Palaeolithic conditions the ritual 
control of fundamental needs connected with the chase was older than 
curiosity, speculative thought and aetiological interpretation. It would seem, 
therefore, that Professor Hooke’s contention is well grounded. 

Passing from myth and ritual to Biblical Studies, a number of topics are 
brought under review which include an ingenious exposition of the Cain 
and Abel story in terms of a ritual slaying to fertilize the soil as a spring rite 
of the Tammuz type, the fratricide motive having been introduced ex- 
traneously to connect the story with the Paradise myth. In an excellent 
summary of the results of recent archaeological research in relation to the 
Old Testament, contributed in 1952 to the Palestine Exploration Fund 
(Chapter X), the date of Abraham is synchronized with that of Hammurabi 
(1792-50 B.c.), and the patriarchal narratives in Genesis are reviewed in 
respect of the movements of peoples in the Fertile Crescent in the second 
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millennium 3B.c. The problem of the Habiru is discussed and that of the 
Exodus and the Conquest of Palestine, which remains as insoluble as ever. 
That no simple and single solution can harmonize all the conflicting data 
is recognized, and the vexed question of the date of the capture of Jericho 
must await any new light that may be thrown upon it by the excavations of 
Miss Kenyon. Ina subsequent résumé of “ A Century of Biblical Archaeology 
in Palestine ” (Chapter XIII) the Lachish Ostraca and the Dead Sea Scrolls 
are briefly mentioned. 

Finally, among the papers devoted to the transition from B.C. to A.D. 
those reprinted in this volume include the three contributed to Judaism and 
Christianity in 1937, dealing with Mithraism and the Mystery Cults in 
relation to Christianity, and the emergence of Christianity from Judaism, 
together with “The Myth and Ritual Pattern in Jewish and Christian 
Apocalyptic” from The Labyrinth (1935). To this aspect of his subject 
Professor Hooke returned in 1950 in a consideration of “‘ What Christianity 
has inherited from Judaism”? (Chapter XIV), addressed to the Modern 
Churchmen’s Union, and the book concludes with his contribution to the 
Union’s “ Modern Statements of Christian Belief” Series in 1948. In this 
essay (Chapter XIX) he does not hesitate to endorse Baron von Hiigel’s 
epithet that “‘ Christianity is irreducibly incarnational.” It is this incarnational 
activity, Professor Hooke maintains, that is carried on by the Spirit “ who 
now speaks by the witness of the Ecclesia, that one Catholic, Apostolic 
Church.” “There is no such thing,” he says, “as reduced Christianity,” 
though “ there must be degrees of apprehension in the infinite richness of 
the reality.” 


American Literature and the Dream. By Frederic I. Carpenter. New 
York: Philosophical Library, Inc. Pp. vi + 220. $4.75. 

Edward Bellamy: Selected Writings on Religion and Society. Edited with 
an introduction by Joseph Schiffman. New York: The Liberal Arts 
Press. Pp. xlix + 139. 75 cents. (In the American Heritage series). 


Reviewed by H. L. Short (Oxford) 


THE American Dream is “ that dream of a better, richer and happier life 
for all our citizens of every rank which is the greatest contribution we have 
as yet made to the thought and welfare of the world.” Mr. Carpenter sees 
this as the main thread of healthy and significant American literature, and 
the sufficient test by which a good book or author can be distinguished 
from a bad. This makes it difficult to criticize his book without appearing 
to throw cold water on the dream itself, which is not intended. But surely 
it can be said without misunderstanding that literature has other purposes 
besides promoting social ideals. If not, how does Mr. Carpenter differ from 
the Russian academicians who insist that all Soviet writers must display 
Marxist-Leninist realism and promote proletarian advance? 

The dream began when the Puritans turned their backs on England and 
proclaimed that in New England “ the Lord will create a new Heaven and 
a new Earth in new Churches and a new Commonwealth together.” It 
continued in the Declaration of Independence, and in Emerson, Whitman, 
Lincoln and Woodrow Wilson. From time to time there is a relapse into 
gentility,” a timid conformity to old European standards ; but even this, 
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says Mr. Carpenter, is evidence that a writer must join the onward American 
urge or resist it. 

By this touchstone Mr. Carpenter assigns praise or blame to a number of 
American authors. Melville’s Moby Dick shows how failure comes to 
democracy if it is weak and romantic; but his Br//y Budd, lamenting the 
necessity and tragedy of authority, “ runs counter to American experience 
and American idealism.” Sinclair Lewis in Arrowsmith depicts a scientist 
with a social conscience, but in his later novels denies the ideal. Eugene 
O’Neill is a terrible example of what happens to a powerful writer who 
does not accept “‘ the American ideal of progress ”; the alternative is despair. 
Robinson Jeffers, on the other hand, gets a good mark because he has a 
“ purposeful and positive ” attitude to death. As for Saroyan, “ far from 
being a decadent sensualist or immature romantic, he has progressively 
realized a consistent American philosophy and has steadily advanced towards 
individual maturity and social responsibility.” 

Upton Sinclair and Theodore Dreiser, who do not fit into his optimistic 
scheme, he barely mentions ; and he makes Casey, the preacher in Steinbeck’s 
The Grapes of Wrath, a liberal idealist rather than a revolutionary. This 
novel, he says, combines “ mystical and poetical ideas with the realist 
philosophy of pragmatism and its emphasis on effective action,” which is 
“a new kind of Christianity—not other-worldly and passive, but earthly 
and active.” But most readers understood the book as tragic protest rather 
than optimistic programme. Hemingway, says Mr. Carpenter, achieves “ the 
fifth dimension,” beyond time, of participation in the decisive events in 
other men’s lives. In a final chapter Mr. Carpenter discusses the American 
dream of freedom and democracy in relation to the restrictions on freedom 
brought by war and the fear of war. 

Edward Bellamy, a selection of whose writings make up the second 
volume under review, is an almost-forgotten American social idealist of the 
end of the 19th century. In Looking Backward, published in 1888, he imagined 
the world as utopia in the year 2000, without poverty, war, money, religious 
and racial conflict or any of the other problems and distresses of his own 
day. Professor Schiffman, in his biographical introduction, praises Bellamy 
as prophet of many social and mechanical improvements, like radio, tele- 
vision, shock treatment for insanity, social medicine and so on. Mr. 
Carpenter might claim him as another exponent of the American dream. 
But more justly (and this is true of some of Mr. Carpenter’s examples, 
though he does not know it) these are not dreams but scar-tissue. “I have 
been in Golgotha,” he wrote, “I have seen Humanity hanging on a cross! 
Do you not know that close to your doors a great multitude of men and 
women, flesh of your flesh, live lives that are one long agony from birth 
to death? Listen! ... With what have you stopped your ears that you do 
not hear these doleful sounds? For me, I can hear nothing else.” 


Political Theory. By G. C. Field. London: Methuen. Pp. xviii + 298. 


185. 
Reviewed by Anthony Quinton (New College, Oxford) 


Tus posthumously-published book is based on lectures given by Professor 
Field over a period of forty years. It is written in a plain, reasonable, un- 
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emphatic style and expresses a fair, level-headed and unworldlily enlightened 
point of view. Unfortunately it is also dull and rather superficial, desultory 
in its organization and not informed by any clear conception of what 
political theory is. Professor Field seems to have taken as his model the 
Politics of Aristotle, the most consistently over-estimated work in the 
history of philosophy. But his book is not redeemed by any profusion of 
historically interesting detail in the way that Aristotle’s is. Glimpses into 
the obvious are frequent and resolute. “‘ The relation between the state 
and its individuai members ” he boldly remarks at the beginning of one 
chapter “ has been the subject of lively discussion for many years.” This is 
too near the outer edges of bathos to be truly representative, but it is fair 
to say that the main body of the book consists of leaden platitudes expounded 
with pedestrian lucidity. For example: “Individuals who are out of 
sympathy with the majority may come to think of the state as an alien body 
in opposition to themselves. It would probably be agreed by most people, 
except the adherents of certain revolutionary doctrines, that this is, in 
principle, undesirable.” There is not the slightest ironic intention behind 
these words and no apologetic “‘ of course” is anywhere interposed. In 
its way the “ probably ” in the quotation is something of a master-stroke. 


The first three chapters are called “‘ Some Historical Preliminaries ” and 
sketch in a brief and highly selective way some of the main themes of 
Western political thinking. The author oscillates here between enumerating 
the high points of explicit political theorizing and bringing to light the 
general assumptions about politics prevalent in various periods. The book’s 
two best chapters come next on the subject of sovereignty and have a fine 
deflationary tone. Professor Field’s earthbound good sense serves him well 
in dealing with the sort of intellectual masochism that harps on the “ realities 
of power ” and with the mythopoeic extravagances of legal theory. General- 
izing Austin he defines sovereignty and power in terms of habits of obedience 
and concludes that there is no significant distinction between different kinds 
of sovereignty. At this point the real longueurs begin with no less than 
six chapters on democracy. The analysis of concepts is abandoned for 
the consideration of arguments for and against political institutions. The 
extreme familiarity of the arguments is emphasized by the extreme generality 
of the terms in which they are discussed. Pluralism, liberty and international 
relations are dealt with in three following chapters and the book winds up 
with a chapter in which the theoretical pretensions of Marxism are briskly 
disposed of and the relations of morals and politics rather indecisively 
inspected. 

The real trouble with the book is that its author has fallen between too 
many stools. With all the abstraction and remoteness of an analytic treatise, 
it goes little beyond the dialectical stand-bys of the leader-writer in its 
content. The course of lectures it was derived from was called Analytic 
Politics and Professor Field says the task of political theory is the “‘ examina- 
tion of assumptions.” But “ assumption ” as he understands it is a desperately 
inclusive term and his conception of political theory is correspondingly 
amorphous. Outside the two chapters on sovereignty he is mainly occupied 
with the most commonplace arguments for and against democracy, rep- 
resentation, the party system and so forth, neither adding to their persuasive- 
ness, nor, with his Aristotelian tastes, diminishing their inconclusiveness. 
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Yet the problem of political obligation, the philosophical perplexity about 

litics par excellence, hardly gets a mention. One is inclined to suspect 
that behind it all lay a simple lack of interest and enthusiasm, primarily for 
first-order political opinions but also for the philosophical analysis of 
political ideas. 


Amphibian: A Reconsideration of Browning. By Henry Charles Duffin. 
London: Bowes and Bowes, 1956. Pp. iv + 317. 305. 
Reviewed by H. J. McLachlan (Be/fast) 

Tus book is something of a sour de force. Browning, it is often said, is far 
from being everybody’s poet, but Mr. Duffin goes a long way to modify 
that judgment. A deep knowledge and appreciation of the Man and 
the Poet, an adequate acquaintance with the literary background, a wide 
experience of life, a delicate sense of irony, and a racy style will commend 
his writing to a large circle of discriminating readers—or at least we hope so. 
Browningites should be delighted with this skilful appraisal of their darling 
and even the “ debunkers,” who will find themselves in turn debunked, 
will not be able to stand so firmly on the Strachey line now that our author 
has brought his sights to bear upon it. 

It is many years since anyone attempted a comprehensive study of 
Browning as man and poet. Timely, then, in this season of “ new judgments ” 
is this careful examination of the great Victorian’s claim to consideration 
as one of the finest writers of English and first of lyricists. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first is a study of the Man as 
lover, social animal, and finally thinker. In this (quite short) section there 
is much learning, wisdom and commonsense, such as one might expect 
from an author who has already several major contributions to his credit, 
on de la Mare, Hardy, and Wordsworth. Mr. Duffin is not afraid to criticise 
Browning or to lay his foibles bare, but at the same time he has little use for 
the type of criticism that delves speciously into the “ psychology ”’ of the 
poems and claims revelations (of light?) upon the character of their creator. 
He sets his face, for instance, flintily against the suggestion that Robert and 
Elizabeth were not, after all, happily married. Browning, he holds, was 
“the perfect lover,” indeed the greatest poet of married love who ever 
wrote in English. True, he was also convivial, fond of company, possessed 
many friends, but always the centre and soul of his great sphere of “ Men 
and Women ” was Elizabeth, her love, and the memory of it. 

The discussion of Browning’s philosophy and religious beliefs, though 
slight, is valuable. Browning, it is maintained, owed little to contemporary 
fashions in his criticism of orthodoxy. He was repelled by the tendency to 
suppress reason, but may be considered as “a subjective idealist within a 
framework of Evangelical Christianity.” One wonders, all the same, 
whether Browning could possibly have stomached what passes for much 
Evangelical Christianity to-day! 

When Mr. Duffin turns to examine the poet’s work in detail, however, 
we come to the heart of his argument : Part II, The Poet. In the first chapter 
he explains and justifies his choice of title. “ Amphibian” denotes that 
quality of much of Browning’s poetry which combines “ singing and 
sermonizing,” a fusion of passion and thought. First and foremost, 
Browning is a thinker, but he sets his thought in poetic moulds.’ When he 
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does this, as for example, in the poem “‘ Amphibian,” passion and thought 
ate kept separate, the first affecting the form of the verse, the second being 
conveyed, as it were, on the carrier-wave of the verse whilst remaining the 
prose-like creation of a moralist or philosopher. Examples of this are 
“Bishop Blougram’s Apology,” “ Mr. Sludge ‘ The Medium ’,” “ Andrea 
del Sarto,” and best of all, perhaps, “‘ The Last Ride Together.” Here 
Browning is creating a new species of poetry, which stands midway between 
genuine lyric and downright didactic. True, there are less than a score of 
such quasi-lyrics, but they are entirely typical of Browning. Mr. Duffin 
thinks that he alone is capable of this kind of poetry, which the term 
‘amphibious ” may be used to describe. Browning can both moralize and 
lyricize at the same time, and this, our author holds, makes him of special 
interest as a poet, a lizard-like genius with two feet on land and two in the sea. 

This new approach to Browning is at once perceptive and illuminating, 
though it would be stretching a point to apply it to all his poetry. What it 
does is to provide a new angle of vision and thus enable us to see the poet 
and his total achievement in a fresh and welcome light. Mr. Duffin then 
goes on to examine the lyrical, narrative, and didactic poetry with care, 
appreciation and real insight. He has high praise for “ By the Fire-side,” 
calling it “the greatest love-poem in the English language,” whilst his 
analyses of “ Pippa Passes” and “ The Ring and the Book ” are a sheer 
delight. ‘‘ My last Duchess ” has always seemed to the writer one of the 
most successful of Browning’s poems. Our author confirms that judgment 
and gives good reason for it: “a sheer triumph of form,” exhibiting 
Browning’s “ unique gift of conversational verse,” whilst its charm is “ as 
lasting as that of a Chopin prelude or a water-colour by Turner.” 


Of course, Browning might have been a novelist as well as a poet. He 
was a born story-teller and, like Dickens, full of words. Perhaps this quality 
had its accompanying defect—a garrulousness that is sometimes unpardon- 
able. It was perhaps hard for one possessing his imaginative power and 
love for the dramatic to draw the rein : we know he was fond of riding, 
and sometimes he rides roughshod over his readers! Mr. Duffin is aware 
of the several places where his Homer nods. But for Browning-lovers, and 
perhaps even more for those not well acquainted with this “ force of 
nature,” Mr. Duffin has done a considerable service. He has pointed to 
the greatest and the best in Browning, saving us the trouble of traversing 
the prolixities. Maybe Robert did neglect the form of poetry somewhat, 
though Mr. Duffin says enough to refute the critics on this score ; maybe 
he was too intellectual, too little of the mystic to feel the wonder of the 
universe, as Wordsworth did; maybe his “ mind had an ethical limp that 
shut one of his eyes—the eye that should have been open to wonder.” 
Nevertheless, Mr. Duffin’s “reconsideration” leaves us with a very high 
opinion of the poet, with the idea of one who came second only to Shake- 
speare “in greatness of soul, power over character, and verbal affluence, 
and who in treatment of love is second to none.” 

Fundamentally, it is difficult to dissent from this opinion, though no 
doubt the pundits will accept our author’s invitations to try a fall with him. 
His book is pleasant to read, well printed, and contains few typographical 
errors (misprints on pp. 154, 180, 223, 266, 269, 273), but the index is, alas, 
inadequate. 
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Narcissus. A Psychological Study of Self-love. By Grace Stuart. 
Pp. 166. George Allen and Unwin, London, 1956. 125. 6d. net. 
: Reviewed by L. W. Grensted (Cirencester) 


Mrs. Stuart, as her earlier books have shown, has an unusual power 
of fluent and lively writing combined with apt and telling illustration drawn 
from a wide and catholic love of literature. This makes her contributions 
to psychology almost deceptively easy to read, and it would be quite possible 
for the interest of the reader to be held from cover to cover without his 
realizing that she is making a significant contribution in the field of analytical 
psychology. The more important psychological writers to-day are not, as 
a tule, free from obscurity or from the jargon of their trade. Mrs. Stuart, 
starting from a very considerable knowledge of their writings, not to speak 
of direct personal experience of the application of their hypotheses to live 
human problems, makes her own contribution in a book which is most 
unprofessionally readable. 

Nevertheless she is making a real and an important point. The term 
Narcissism has been used by the psychologists themselves, and not least by 
Freud, in an almost incredible variety of senses. Starting from the classical 
myth of Narcissus, in itself so puzzling that it exists in several forms, Mrs. 
Stuart sets out to disentangle the essential and deep-seated forces in our 
a make-up which started the story and which give it significance for 
to-day. 

What appears at once, in spite of the sentimentalism of Ovid and the 
romanticism of modern artists, is that Narcissus is a tragic and even a cruel 
figure. The external beauty of form which he contemplates, entranced, in 
the mirror of a pool, is essentially a thing made to be loved and to give 
itself in love. Instead itis a thing withdrawn, frustrated, and, beneath the 
poetical surface, savage. It repels all would-be lovers, and to the one, 
Ameinias, who would not be repelled, Narcissus replies with the gift of a 
sword, wherewith Ameinias commits suicide at his door. To the truer, 
feminine love, Narcissus is no less cruel, and the nymph, Echo, fades into 
a wandering voice. Finally the self-love, thus revealed as destroying, with- 
drawal masking aggression, turns in upon Narcissus himself and he commits 
suicide. 

This link between Narcissism and aggression has been widely recognised 
by recent psychological writers. As Mrs. Stuart is able to show by a wide 
range of references it has been at least equally widely recognized and 
illustrated in modern literature. Shakespeare, indeed, long before Freud 
and the parents hardly missed a single point in his study of Othello, 
with Malvolio as a caricature to give point to the picture. 

Narcissism thus appears plainly enough as an evil thing, or at least a 
tragic one, a failure in our human nature to fulfil that for which our human 
nature was intended by its Maker. Or if we prefer to avoid the theistic 
reference, we may call it a failure in our human nature to develop freely and 
naturally. The substitution of aggression, in all its forms, for this free and 
generous growth, is an attempt to fill up the void that is made when self-love 
becomes the equivalent of withdrawal. And that withdrawal ultimately 
means that self-love itself becomes self-destroying. 

The answer, as Mrs. Stuart shows, is not the denial of self-love, the kind 
of denial that is at the root of all sorts of asceticisms. For only too often in 
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asceticisms the self-denial is only self-assertion transformed and written large, 
and Narcissus is once more in danger of aggression, against Ameinias and, 
still more venomously, against himself. The true self-love that is creative 
is outgoing love, but it only becomes truly and freely outgoing when it 
turns inwards too. Man can only be freely unselfish when he is free in 
himself to be unselfish. He must not deny himself in the beloved object, 
but satisfy himself. 

All this has as its background the development of psycho-analysis in the 
work of Melanie Klein and of Fairbairn, with their stress on the development 
of the personality of the child in its orientation to “‘ good objects ” or “* bad 
objects.” But Mrs. Stuart is far more readable than either of those eminent 
psychologists, and her careful analysis of the myth of Narcissus and of the 
srpropeeie use of the term Narcissism effectively fills a gap that needed 

ing in modern psychological writing. 

There is no such command as “ Thou shalt love thy neighbour and hate 
thyself.” The command is clear enough, “ Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself.” There must be no withdrawal from either. 


The Recovery of Faith. By Sir Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan. London : 
George Allen and Unwin, 1956. Pp. 205. 125. 6d. 
Reviewed by A. N. Marlow (University of Manchester) 


THOSE who are intimately familiar with Dr. Radhakrishnan’s writings, and 
with the steadfastness of his aim to bring East and West together, will know 
what to expect of this book of essays, and will find that it fulfils their 
expectations. Here are the characteristics of Radhakrishnan which we have 
known since The Reign of Religion in Contemporary Philosophy of 1920, 
and have recognized in his volumes on Indian Philosophy, his Idealist View 
of Life (1929) and his profound work, in some ways his magnum opus, Eastern 
Religions and Western Thought, the fruits of his occupancy of the Oxford chair 
created for him in 1936. Here are his deep spirituality, his easy familiarity 
with the whole range of the history of thought, his conviction that the 
inwardness of the Upanishads points the way for man to attain the highest 
spiritual truth. 

The titles of his chapters show the largeness of his viewpoint: Intro- 
duction ; The Difficulties of Belief ; The Need for Belief ; The Quest for 
Reality ; Spiritual Life and Living Faiths ; ; Religious Truth and Symbolism ; 
God-Realisation and the Way to It; Interreligious Friendship; Conclusion. 

‘ The layman, when confronted with a title such as The Recovery of Faith, 
is bound to ask, faith in what? And here he will have put his finger on the 
greatest problem of all, and on a criticism of Dr. Radhakrishnan’s viewpoint 
or at least of his expressed viewpoint. For it is not easy to say what faith 
must be recovered. It is certainly not Faith as Christians know it nor faith 
in a personal God of any sort. It seems to be faith in the universal Atman 
or World Spirit with which the individual soul may become one in contem- 
plation or ecstasy; in other words faith in the Self as taught by the 
Upanishads. One’s being must become centred on this inner experience 
which will permeate and spiritualise the whole of life. No one has evet 
written of this experience with greater charm, nor with wider catholicity of 
example, than Radhakrishnan, but it remains true that immersion of the 
self in the Absolute is an intellectual conception (I use both adjective and 
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noun deliberately) and certainly not what the West understands by a recovery 
of faith. All Radhakrishnan’s writings are open to the same criticism. As 
Schweitzer says, experience knows nothing of an immersion in the Absolute : 
“Tt is only through the manifestations of Being, and only through those 
with which I enter into relations that my being has. any intercourse with 
infinite Being.” 

In the first three chapters the author gives us a picture of the world’s 
plight and the world’s need in his own inimitable way ; it is a restatement 
of what he has already said in The Idealist View of Life and The Religion We 
Need. The chapter on Living Faiths is a valiant attempt to extract the core 
of each of the world’s religions and present it briefly. This is of course to 
essay the impossible, and there is a reductio ad absurdum of this method in the 
devotion of just over one page to Recent Tendencies, one half of the space 
being given to two quotations from F. H. Bradley and Bergson. A more 
subtle criticism could be levelled at the presentation of Christianity. Here 
the greatest prominence is given to the mystics of the Middle Ages, who 
give expression to a sense of personal communion with the Divine in very 
similar terms to those in the Upanishads. This union with the Divine 
furnishes Aldous Huxley with the theme for his Perennial Philosophy, but it 
must be admitted that the monastic mystics represent only one channel of 
Christian tradition, and indeed that there is little specifically Christian in 
their beliefs. The Vedanta school in America, which has achieved much 
fame of recent years because it boasts such adherents as Aldous Huxley and 
Christopher Isherwood, has consistently drawn upon the writings of those 
mediaeval mystics such as Eckhart who express a kind of pantheism like 
that of the Upanishads, and they cannot. be accused of equating Vedanta 
with Christianity. 

Yet Dr. Radhakrishnan’s view of the future is confirmed by some of the 
West’s most comprehensively learned philosophers. Professor Arnold 
Toynbee, for instance, seems to look for a religion that shall have in it 
something of Indian insight and something of the active charity of Christi- 
anity. How this is to come about is another question ; but Dr. Radhakrish- 
nan’s unique appeal to us is that he more than any man knows the discipline 
of the Upanishads and the methods of the Western scholar, and combines 
with these the qualities of a statesman and man of action. For that reason 
any book of his has an immense influence, despite any trivial faults or 
superficialities. 


Das Messianitats - und Leidensgeheimnis. Eine Skizze des Lebens Jesu. 
By Albert Schweitzer. Tiibingen, 1956: J.C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck). 
Pp. 109. DM 7.20. 

Reviewed by Paul Winter (London) 


THE present third edition of Albert Schweitzer’s sketch on the secret of 
messiahship and suffering is a photomechanical reprint of the second edition 
from the year 1929. The work was first published in 1901 (together with 
Das Abendmahl im Zusammenhang mit dem Leben Jesu und der Geschichte des 
Urchristentums), almost simultaneously with William Wrede’s better-known 
book, with which it shares some of the author’s methodological principles 
but from which it differs in the writer’s outlook and the “ results ” at which 
he and Wrede, respectively, arrived. 
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Over half a century of historical research has changed profoundly our 
approach to the problem. It is no longer possible merely to ask “ Did 
Jesus consider himself to be the Messiah?”—as the question was put by 
Schweitzer—but the problem has to be seen in a wider historical perspective. 
We have therefore to ask: at what time, by what sections of the Jewish 
population, and in what sense, was the term “ messiah ” accepted as a title 
for the central figure in Jewish eschatological conceptions? Only after this 
question has been answered, and when we have provisionally decided 
whether Jesus shared at all the habit of using the term “ messiah ” in the 
sense indicated, can we put the question whether or not Jesus used this title 
as a designation for himself. 

The New Testament preserves not only the actual recollections of Jesus 
by his disciples, but the traditions of various Jewish groups that joined 
together and coalesced in common opposition to the powers of the day. 
Various backgrounds account thus for the ideas that are expressed side by 
side in the New Testament writings. We find in these writings a variety 
of designations to express the aspirations of the groups that contributed 
the traditions from which the New Testament was formed; we find 
differences of “ styles,” “titles,” and terms such as Servant of God— 
Prophet—Messiah—Son of David—Son of God—Son of Man. These terms 
are not synonymous; their combination and application in the New 
Testament to one person is the result of the coalescence of different groups 
with distinctive ideas. Modern scholars who, often for purely subjective 
reasons, prefer one title to another occasionally succumb to the temptation 
of “ proving ” that Jesus accepted this yet rejected that title: Schweitzer 
set out to show that Jesus laid no claim to the title “ messiah ” (Christ), 
but that he spoke of himself as the “ Son of Man.” At the same time, he 
declares that only those “ Son of Man ”-expressions in the mouth of Jesus 
ate historical in which the term is used in a futurist-eschatological sense. 
More recently Ethelbert Stauffer, who would agree with Schweitzer that 
Jesus rejected for himself the designation “ messiah ” but accepted that of 
** Son of Man,” has tried to divest the latter term of all futurist connotations. 

Schweitzer’s book is written in clear and beautiful German, completely 
free from the pompous contortions that make German books often unread- 
able. In spite of the fact that the author’s propositions appear less plausible 
to-day than they did half a century ago, the book will still be of value to 
inquiring students and scholars who wish to understand the historical and 
religious setting in the era of Jewish history of which the synoptic gospels 
bear testimony. Readers will find it of advantage to compare Schweitzet’s 
atgument with that presented by Shirley Jackson Case in Jesus. A New 
Biography (1927) and with Rudolf Bultmann’s article “‘ Uber Jesus messian- 
isches Selbstbewusstsein” (ZNTW XIX, 1920, pp. 165-174), and may 
gather general information on the views of modern writers on the question 
“Did Jesus want to be the Messiah?” from Erik Sjéberg’s contribution to the 
Svensk Exegetisk Arsbok X (1945). 


The New Outline of Modern Knowledge. Edited by Alan Pryce-Jones. 
London: Victor Gollancz. Pp. 623. 18s. 
Reviewed by John Rowland (Brighton) 


I7 is difficult to conceive of any reviewer fully qualified to assess this massive 
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and learned book ; it deals with the sciences and the arts, with philosophy 
and theology, with politics and law, and its contributors include such 
authorities as Sir Harold Spencer Jones (formerly Astronomer Royal), Dr. 
C. H. Waddington (Professor of Animal Genetics at Edinburgh), Mr. 
Harman Grisewood (Director of the Spoken Word at the B.B.C.), Professor 
Goodhart (Master of University College, Oxford), and Lord Boyd-Orr. In 
consequence of this impressive array of talent, any reviewer must feel a 
trifle inadequate in his effort to assess the value of the book. 


As to its importance there can be no doubt. It has already been strongly 
recommended by such reviewers as Mr. Raymond Mortimer and Mr. Angus 
Wilson, and it will no doubt repeat the success of the older volume it 
replaces (The Outline of Modern Knowledge, published by Mr. Gollancz in 1931, 
of which 100,000 copies wete sold). On the ‘scientific-descriptive side it 
could not well be bettered. Some of its articles are fairly heavy going ; 
none of them are easy reading ; but anyone who wishes, in the course of 
some twenty or thirty pages, to get an outline of the present state of know- 
ledge in astronomy or nuclear physics or genetics might be well advised to 
spend an hour or two reading and re-reading the articles on these subjects 
included in the new volume. 

It is in the sections of the book which deal with the arts and with 
philosophy that some reviewers will be disposed to find ground for adverse 
criticism. Mr. G. S. Fraser’s article on “‘ Writing,” Mr. Christopher Hollis’s 
atticle on “‘ Economics,” and Mr. Wilfrid Meller’s article on ‘“‘ Music,” for 
instance, while they are provocative of thought, are less impartial and 
detached than are the articles on purely scientific subjects. And when one 
considers the section of the soek which discusses philosophy and meta- 
physics the liberal thinker will be very dissatisfied indeed. The articles 
included in this section are: ‘“ Analytical Philosophy,” by Dr. John 
Holloway, “ The Philosophy of Theism,” by Dr. D. J. B. Hawkins, “ The 
Religious Instinct,” by Professor R. C. Zaehner, and “ Metaphysical 
Speculation,” by Mr. E. W. F. Tomlin. These articles are, on the whole, 
even heavier going for the general reader than those dealing with the 
sciences and the arts; moreover (perhaps understandably) they take up an 
attitude far more partisan than that taken up by the scientists and the artists. 
Professor Zaehner, for instance, suggests implicitly if not in as many words 
that Catholicism is the only possible religious attitude to take up in response 
to the challenge of Marxism in the twentieth century. The liberal outlook 
on religion is not so much dismissed as ignored and the “ rediscovery of 
original sin’ and the human need for ritual in religious observance are 
strongly stressed. Dr. Holloway is especially concerned to emphasise the 
value of abstract metayihysics. 

It is not suggested that the contributions of these writers are not of value 
and importance ; but the volume might have given an impression of greater 
balance if their attitude had to some extent been offset by contributions, say, 
by such writers as Dr. Matthews or Canon Raven. 

ds ae such an outline of knowledge must have been an extremely 
difficult task ; in the sciences knowledge is changing so rapidly that much 
of what is written almost becomes out-of-date before it is published. Mr. 
Pryce-Jones is certainly to be congratulated on the way in which he has 
catried out his task. But, when one compares it with its predecessor, there 
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is a curious alteration in tone, perhaps deriving from the changed climate 
of opinion in our time. The scientific articles reflect a feeling almost of 
triumph at the way in which the various sciences have progressed in the 
course of the past thirty years or so; but the philosophical articles seem to 
derive from a rather pessimistic attitude—which itself, perhaps, comes from 
the comparative decay of liberalism in religion and philosophy during the 
present generation. In the 1931 Outline Dr. Rose (the editor) spoke of the 
truce between science, religion and philosophy, and warned of the dangers 
of the “ mysticism ” which he could detect in the writings of such popular- 
isers of science as Jeans and Eddington. This feeling, judging by the present 
volume, has completely disappeared from view. The scientists stay well 
within their own sphere. Even Dr. Rhine, whose article on “ Para- 
psychology ” is one of the most interesting contributions to the new 
volume, gives a strictly factual account of the work done at Duke University 
and elsewhere. 

The thought which the volume leaves in the mind of the reader is one of 
speculation ; if, in another thirty years or so, another such book is prepared, 
will it show an even deeper pessimism on the philosophical side, or will 
the thinkers have emerged from the depths on to a new plateau of optimism? 
As to that, only time can tell. And it is probably the scientists rather than 
the philosophers who will determine the ultimate issue. 


The High Church Party 1688-1718. By George Every, S.S.M. London : 
S.P.C.K. Pp. xvi + 196. 305. 


Reviewed by Neville Masterman (Swansea) 


Unrtit fairly recently High churchmen of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries have been viewed through the eyes of the Tractarians and their 
successors, anxious to select doctrines from their predecessors with which 
to combat nineteenth-century liberalism. No doubt this motive gave par- 
ticular insights into an earlier age, but it also produced its own blindnesses. 
George Every belongs to our own period of more accurate scholarship 
and is more aware, too, of how political and economic differences may 
influence religious conflicts. He chooses a series of incidents around which 
conflict raged within a hectic period of thirty years and shows how each of 
them gave a kaleidoscopic turn to the pattern of parties within the Established 
Church. At the beginning the situation was fluid. Parties were not clearly 
defined and cross currents led to shifting alliances. At the close, factions 
had crystallized and High churchmen had developed far more rigidly 
defined doctrines which later the Oxford movement took over from them. 

During the early seventeenth century churchmen of the type of Laud were 
in close association with Latitudinarians of the circle of Lord Falkland of 
Tew, since both parties opposed Calvinism with its increasing scorn of 
ancient and patristic learning. With James II as king, High churchmen 
were grateful for support from Presbyterians whom they had previously 
driven out of the Church because of their refusal to accept tempting offers 
of toleration from a Romanizing monarch. The Glorious Revolution of 
1688, however, went far beyond what High churchmen desired and compre- 
hension schemes no longer aroused any enthusiasm among them. Never- 
theless, both they and the Presbyterians respected each other’s zeal for 
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ecclesiastical discipline. Every thinks that the High churchmen’s failure to 
obtain the kind of disciplinary machinery they desired was a factor in causing 
Methodism, which itself was High church in origin, to set up an inter- 
denominational disciplinary system of its own, outside the Church. High 
churchmen then became alarmed by its popular enthusiasm and, once more 
taken into favour by George III, became “ high and dry,” content with 
things as they were amid gathering revolutionary storms. 

The waning of spiritual fervour, however, may have led to the accentuation 
of tenets which denoted a doctrinal exclusiveness. Every traces the develop- 
ment of the doctrine of episcopacy in the writings of Henry Dodwell in 
particular, a pupil of the Low church Archbishop Ussher. Dodwell was at 
first anxious to win over the Presbyterians, but finally in his Epistolary 
Discourse, addressed to the Scottish bishops in 1706 at a time when the 
Act of Union between the two countries was under consideration, he took 
up an intransigent position. He argued that only the sacrament of con- 
firmation administered by a bishop could make the soul immortal, but those 
who consciously rejected episcopal ministrations, by whom he meant the 
Scottish Presbyterians and the English dissenters, were not allowed to 
retain “ the benefits of mortality,” but were made immortal for their own 
everlasting punishment. If few High churchmen went so far as to accept 
this ingenious theory, many began to hold Dodwell’s view that “‘ when the 
dissenters want episcopal ordination, they have no ministry, no sacrament, 
no church and are out of the covenant of grace and hope of salvation.” 

Those who seek to work out ecclesiastical policies from a few simple, clear 
cut conceptions may well feel befogged and enraged by the complex character 
of George Every’s story. Those, on the other hand, who believe that the study 
of history develops an impartial and understanding spirit, and that circum- 
stances sometimes alter cases, will find much to fortify such convictions in this 
fascinating and scholarly study. 


Some Unpublished Piyyutim from the Cairo Genizah. Reconstructed, 
Revocalized and Translated with Critical Notes by Meir Wallenstein. 
Manchester University Press, 1956. Pp. xiv + 123. 215. 


Reviewed by C. Rabin (Jerusalem) 


THE Piyyut (a word derived from toinris) is a type of Jewish liturgical 
poetry contemporaty with, and in many ways resembling, Byzantine and 
Syriac hymnology; in a recent article (Jewish Quarterly Review, XLIV, 
1953-4, pp. 123-161) J. Schirmann argued for its historical priority over 
these two. Like them, it cultivates a complex form and artificial style, 
loaded with lexical innovations (it has contributed several thousands of 
new words to the Hebrew language), and abounds in allusions to the learning 
of its time, in the case of the Jew Bible, Talmud, and Midrash. A story reported 
by a 13th-century author claims that it came into being as a substitute for 
the usual religious instruction at a time of persecution ; in fact it is quite 
inconceivable that anyone not thoroughly instructed should have been able 
to appreciate these allusions. They, together with the vocabulary, make 
this form of poetry extremely difficult to understand. Dr. Wallenstein 
deserves our gratitude for the industry and ingenuity with which he has 
explained to the uninitiated the meaning of the complete poem and the two 
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fragments dealt with in this volume. Too few of the many thousands of 
pteserved piyyutim have yet been made available in precise translations and 
with full commentary. 

The poet, Samuel ben Hosanna the Third (i.e. third-in-command of the 
Talmudic Academy), lived in Palestine during the second half of the roth 
century A.D., a generation after Saadiah, who had given piyyut a new refine- 
ment. Over 400 of his poems have been traced in MS fragments taken from 
the Genizah (lumber room) of the Old Cairo synagogue. One of his poems 
was published, without identification of the poet, in 1929, and is reprinted— 
without translation—in the present volume. Dr. Wallenstein establishes on 
the basis of this and the three poems published by himself the prosodic 
and stylistic characteristics of the poet—a valuable contribution to the 
history of Hebrew. The poems themselves are “‘ revocalized ” in accordance 
with the Ben-Asher system of our printed Hebrew Bibles (which Dr. W. 
quaintly calls “‘ the Masoretic system”); the extremely interesting pointing 
of the MS containing poems I-II is briefly discussed on pp. 15-21 and 
exhibited in full in the excellent facsimiles. 

The thirteen pages of General Introduction offer a convenient summary 
of the information on the history and character of piyyut contained in Zunz’s 
Synagogale Poesie des Mittelalters (1855, 2nd ed. 1920) and Elbogens’s Der 

jidische Gottesdienst (1913), with numerous reference to recent writings, 
mainly in Hebrew. On pp. 22-25 the structure and contents of the poems 
ate analysed. It might have been desirable to explain the contents more 
fully, as even with the translation and comments it is difficult for the 
uninitiated to follow the trend of thought, owing to the extreme compression. 
In fact, like the Midrashic writings on which it is so largely based, the piyyut 
constantly jumps from one subject to another, sometimes by processes of 
free association, at other times guided by the Biblical refrains and quotations 
with which it is interwoven. In the present work, the longest and most 
interesting single line of thought is a kind of commentary on the Blessing 
of Jacob (Gen. XLIX), in which ethical maxims culled from the Talmud 
ate ingeniously applied to the character of the tribes and their ancestors. 
This is a veritable gem of a Poem on a Sacred Theme. For the rest, the 
poems exhibit the recurring themes of all piyyutim: God’s might and man’s 
impotence, the wickedness of the gentiles and the hope for Messianic 
delivery : as in so much Oriental poetry the art lies in giving a new twist 
to a well-established sentiment. Dr. Wallenstein has succeeded in getting 
as, close as seems humanly possible in a modern language to the actual words 
of the poet, thus giving the reader a glimpse into the spiritual world of 
the early medieval Jew. 


The Destiny of the Mind, East and West. By William S. Haas. London : 
Faber & Faber. Pp. 322. 36s. 


Reviewed by Sidney Spencer (Bath) 


Dr. Haas’ book is to be welcomed as a fresh contribution to the dis- 
cussion of the problem, so vital in our time, of the relation between East 
and West. It is a work deeply interesting to the student of Comparative 
Religion and Philosophy, since the author traces the difference between 
Eastern and Western civilization to its roots in differing types of conscious- 
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ness. The Western mind is dominated by conceptual thinking and the 
distinction of subject and object, the Eastern by intuitive apprehension, 
which finds its goal in an experience of identity. Dr. Haas relates the 
difference, on the one hand to the environmental factor operative in the 
shaping of the forms of civilization in East and West, on the other hand to 
a different relation of East and West to the earlier type of mentality underlying 
both forms of consciousness, which he describes as “ the magic world.” 
Western civilization arose in one clearly defined area—among the Greeks— 
and amid all its changes it has preserved a certain organic unity. It is 
characterized by a “ unity in variety ” which finds expression in its whole 
evolution. It is, indeed, essentially an evolutionary civilization. Eastern 
civilization, by contrast, is represented by separate cultures between which, 
while there has been contact, there has been no effective interchange. Nor 
has there been organi¢ development. Eastern history is one of annals 
simply. The only way of overcoming difference is through the realization 
of identity. The structure of the Eastern mind is based on “ Juxtaposition 
and Identity.” Eastern mentality is far closer than that of the West to the 
“ magic world ” which is the common ancestor of both. In the “ magic 
world ” things flow into one another ; all things are “ emitters and receivers 
of specific influences ” ; each participates in the other’s being. There is no 
opposition of subject and object ; subject merges with object in order to 
know it. Knowledge involves partial identification. When in course of 
time a new mentality arose, and subject was separated from object, emphasis 
was laid in the West on the object, in the East on the subject. In the West 
the world of objects (not to be identified necessarily with the material 
universe), detached from the subject, is the great reality. In the East there 
is no sharp division. In fact, it is better to speak of “ other ” rather than 
“ object,” since for the East there can be no existence entirely independent 
of the subject. Phenomena are “ conditioned by and linked up with the 
subject.” The central problem is the relation of the subject to itself—the 
discovery of the absolute subject. 


Eastern wisdom, Dr. Haas maintains, is best described not as “ philos- 
ophy,” which is concerned with the objects of consciousness, and marked 
by conceptual thinking, but as “ philousia ”—the love of reality or essence. 
Eastern knowledge is a state of consciousness which involves a change in 
the whole nature of the subject. “ As a man is, so is his cognition.” The 
goal of “ philousia” is the attainment of “ pure consciousness ”—a state 
of consciousness free from any object. For the West consciousness without 
content is inconceivable, for the East it is the fundamental reality. Such a 
state can only be realized by a particular technique, exemplified in Indian 
Yoga, which involves a “ systematic dismantling of the normal ego and 
therewith of the corresponding phenomenal world.” The state of “pure 
consciousness ” is essentially ineffable, transcending thought and words. 
Yet it is not to be identified with the unio mystica of the West. For the 
West the unio mystica is wrapped in insoluble mystery, since individual 
souls, in spite of their union with the divine, are still distinguished from it 
and from other souls sharing in the union. For the East the paradox dis- 
appears. “ Pure consciousness ” carries with it a transformation of being 
for which Western distinctions are meaningless. Dr. Haas seeks to show 
that for the East the state of “ pure consciousness ” contains the solution 
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of such problems as freedom and immortality, which have proved so 
intractable in terms of Western thinking. It is his contention also that this 
goal has shaped the life of Eastern civilization. In the light of it men have 
felt that outer changes are beside the mark ; the one thing that matters is 
inner transformation. The East has thus not shared the Western preoccupa- 
tion with institutions, which is responsible for so much of the unrest and 
instability of the Western world. 

The divergence between East and West, as Dr. Haas views it, is funda- 
mental—so fundamental, indeed, that at the highest level it can never be 
bridged. His thesis is bold and challenging, and his work is often illuminating 
—although much of his writing is so highly abstract as to make the reader’s 
task a heavy one. The book raises many questions. How far is Dr. Haas 
justified in his generalizations? Are East and West committed, if they are 
to maintain their distinctive contributions, to types of consciousness so 
radically divergent? The author speaks of the “‘ East ” as the area extending 
from Iran to Japan. (The Near East he regards as a separate civilization, 
with no distinctive structural basis). Yet he admits that in some respects 
Persia approached the West, and in fact there seems little ground for 
including it in his generalized statements about the East. .Then, again, is 
he justified in including China? He rightly protests against the common 
presentation of Confucianism as a system of ethics purely secular and 
practical. But the Confucian outlook is in any case very far removed from 
that of the Upanishads. Taoism and Mahayana Buddhism are certainly 
akin to this, but they do not represent the typical mentality of China. Indian 
wisdom itself is not by any means so uniform as Dr. Haas suggests. There 
are systems of Indian philosophy, like the Samkhya or the Vaisheshika, which 
are radically divergent from the Vedanta, and within the Vedanta there are 
differing schools. It is significant, for example, that on the very point 
concerning which, according to Dr. Haas, Indian “ philousia” differs 
fundamentally from Western mysticism—the distinction of the soul from 
the divine—Ramanuja agrees with the West as against Shankara. It is, in 
any case, misleading to maintain that “ there is no mysticism in philousia,” 
since the essence of mysticism is the realization of a distinctive type of 
consciousness rather than the interpretation of this experience. But even 
with Shankara, while “ pure consciousness ” is the goal of endeavour, there 
is the distinction between the “higher” and the “lower” knowledge. 
“ Lower ” knowledge has its own necessity and its own validity within 
the phenomenal order, and there is here, in principle, a sufficient justification 
of scientific research ‘and all that that involves. Indian life and society are 
in process of transformation. But there seems no reason in the nature of 
things why that transformation should affect the inner citadel of spiritual 
life. And if Indian spirituality can itself comprise differing forms, each with 
its own interpretation of experience, there is surely no good ground for 
denying the fundamental unity of spiritual life in both East and West. 


Science and Civilisation in China, vol. 2 : History of Scientific Thought. 
By Joseph Needham, F.R.S., with the research assistance of Wang 
Ling, Ph.D. Cambridge University Press. Pp. xxiv + 696. 80s. 

’ Reviewed by David Hawkes (Oxford) 
Ir would need a scieritist and a philosopher to do justice to this splendid 
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book. A sinologist, though he may sniff at the occasional gaffe, can do no 
more than wish it well and publicly rejoice that the author has had the 
courage and the industry to undertake so immense a task. This is, in a 
sense, the real Introduction to the seven-volume encyclopedia, Vol. 1 being 
for the most part a preliminary briefing on general matters which would 
serve as an introduction to almost any sort of Chinese studies. This volume, 
a comprehensive review of Chinese philosophy and of the fundamental 
ideas of Chinese science, represents no less than an attempt to compare 
two civilisations, the European and the Chinese, and to discover why 
modern science did not develop indigenously in the Chinese one. 

The vast scope of the work and the multitude of its sources may be 
imagined from the fact that its bibliographies and index run into well over 
a hundred pages. It might be supposed too great a task for one man; yet 
it is doubtful whether a group or committee of scholars could have reached 
such stimulating conclusions, or, indeed, any conclusion at all; and it is 
part of the book’s fascination that one sees familiar texts and threadbare 
problems as though fresh and new through the eyes of this distinguished 
biologist. 

“ An inclusive term embracing all sciences having to do with living 
organisms” is the Encyclopedia Britannica’s definition of biology. And 
‘organism,’ or rather ‘ organicism,’ is a key-word in this book. Chinese 
philosophers never evolved an atomic theory, never—or hardly ever— 
presupposed a personal Creator or Director, made no dichotomy of world 
and spirit, and saw man not as a fallen angel but as a part of Nature. The 
view that Nature itself is a vast organism and that organisms neither control 
nor are controlled by their parts is ancient in China and would seem to 
accord well with the newest western science which seeks explanations not 
in mechanistic theories about the fortuitous clash of billiard-ball atoms or 
the intervention of supernatural power so much as in a ‘ philosophy of 
organism.’ And if biology is the queen of all the sciences, as we must suppose 
when we see, even to-day, the preoccupation of the theologians with 
embryology, it must appear that the Chinese anticipated in an extraordinary 
way the mood and attitude of modern science without evolving at any 
stage the mechanistic science which would have provided the tools for 
transforming what was only the We/tanschauung of the philosophical few 
into a cultural revolution. In short, scientific thought in China became too 
soon sophisticated, and would have needed the brash resilience of mechanistic 
materialism to overcome the social and ideological checks which ultimately 
stifled it. 

Looking at it in another way, you could say that they would have done 
better with a God to prescribe laws of nature. Dr. Needham has explained, 
in a very interesting final chapter, the connection between laws of nature, 
jus gentium and jus naturale. Having no abstract view of human law, but only 
a generalised repugnance for disharmony in Nature and in society (which is 
part of Nature), the Chinese felt no need of a Divine Lawgiver, and so 
could not conceive of a natural infringement of Divine Law as people in 
Europe did. So at any rate Dr. Needham argues, if I understand him 
correctly: though one might have thought that the close relationship of 
harmony to numbers (in both of which the Chinese were adept) could have 
enabled them ultimately to produce laws of organic harmony no more 
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imprecise or less quantitatively exact than the laws of a mechanistic science. 

Taoism and the Rationalistic philosophy of the Sung Neo-Confucians 
are regarded by Dr. Needham as having been the systems most favourable 
to scientific development, and to them he devotes the greatest space and 
attention. Buddhism, with its view that Nature is an illusion and therefore 
unworthy of investigation, he dismisses fairly briefly as a stumbling-block 
which impeded progress. Another impediment, in his view, was that 
classificatory system (primarily connected with the Book of Changes) of 
hexagrams, numbers, elements and forces, which Chinese philosophers 
somehow failed to disburden themselves of. Besides these ideological checks 
he cites the bureaucratic constitution of Chinese society as the chief inhibiting 
factor. 

The history of atomic energy in our own time would appear to suggest 
that ideological and even social differences may not really make so much 
difference to the rate of scientific progress. Indeed, one feels tempted to 
draw the melancholy conclusion that craftsmen and technologists who are, 
rather than the philosophers and alchemists, the true fathers of science, 
only achieved the sort of status in which they could become scientists when 
the demands of war made their services indispensable. Pacific China with 
her vast but fairly static population of peasant farmers could afford to 
treat gunpowder as a toy. One suspects, in short, that the problem is a 
circular one. Science did not develop because society was unpropitious. 
Society was unpropitious because technology had not transformed it. But 
technology could not develop without science, nor science without tech- 
nology ; whilst society needed science and technology to transform it but 
was unpropitious to the development of science and technology. The 
mechanistic solution would be to attribute the European development to 
chance (rather than to the Renaissance); but an organic explanation which 
shows all the causes and effects as an inextricable nexus is obviously more 
satisfactory. 


Kierkegaard Commentary. By T. H. Croxall. London: Nisbet, 1956. 
Pp. xix + 263. 255. 

Meditations from Kierkegaard. Translated and edited by T. H. Croxall. 
Nisbet, 1956. Pp. 165. 12s. 6d. 

Reviewed by J. Heywood Thomas (University of Durham) 
TWENTY years ago what is still the best single English book on Kierkegaard 
was written and the first English translation of one of his works appeared 
(Lowrie’s Kierkegaard was written in 1936 though it was not published until 
1938, and Swenson’s translation of the Fragments was published in Minnesota 
in 1936). Since then a spate of books on Kierkegaard have appeared, but 
English Kierkegaard study has not advanced very much. The time has 
indeed come when introductory books are useless—there are by this time 
several from which one can choose if one needs an introduction to 
Kierkegaard. What we need now is thorough examination of Kierkegaard’s 
work and an assessment of his contribution. Therefore one welcomes 
Dr. Croxall’s attempt to write a Kierkegaard Commentary; for Dr. Croxall 
recognises that the need for English readers of explaining, sorting out and 
commenting upon the actual words of Kierkegaard has not been met, and 
his book is meant to go some way towards meeting this need. Dr. Croxall 
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is known to all students of Kierkegaard as an enthusiastic and devoted 
student, and this is not the first time that he has published a contribution 
to Kierkegaard study. He spent some years in Copenhagen as English 
Chaplain and so gained a facility in Danish which he has put to good use. 
For not only does he offer some new translations of Kierkegaard’s un- 
translated work in the Meditations but in his Commentary he has worked 
from the Danish texts and has used the material to be found in the Papirer. 

The plan of the book is more or less simple and straightforward. 
The first three chapters are in the nature of a general survey and explanation, 
and they are followed by a commentary on the works in chronological 
order. The very first chapter attempts to unfold the plan of Kierkegaard’s 
entire authorship. Thus Dr..Croxall properly insists that Kierkegaard’s 
authorship was a unity with a definite plan holding the whole together. 
Again, he is right when-he says that this authorship was religious from the 
beginning. This consistency of plan and aim in Kierkegaard’s authorship is 
not explained, however, by Dr. Croxall in his discussion, which here, as 
elsewhere, is too crowded with references and quotations. Perhaps it would 
have been better if Dr. Croxall had reserved the defence of Kierkegaard 
which is contained in the last pages of this chapter and tried to make more 
clear the nature of this plan the existence of which he is right to emphasize. 
The second and third chapters deal with “ existence,” and under this title 
Dr. Croxall considers all the special terms used by Kierkegaard in setting 
out his philosophy of existence—e.g. the Individual, Reduplication, the 
Leap, Passion and Paradox. These chapters should perhaps be the most 
important in the book ; for they are the key to the understanding of what 
Kierkegaard says about “ existence.” It is very disappointing, therefore, to 
find them so scrappy. (Indeed, I think this is a word that can with justice 
be applied to the whole book). The point is that “‘ existence ” is one of the 
more general words used by Kierkegaard and his use of it is fundamental 
to his whole philosophy. Now, Dr. Croxall does tell us that it refers back 
to Greek philosophy as well as to some of the German philosophers of the 
Eighteenth Century, but the question of the connexion between Kierkegaard 
and Socrates on the one hand and Lessing and Schelling on the other is 
left virtually untouched. Again, there is a note at the end of Chapter ii 
dealing with the influence of Hamann (and incidentally one of the several 
printing errors in the book is the mis-spelling of Hume as “ Hulme ” which 
occuts three times) which does not succeed in showing how important 
Hamann was for Kierkegaard because he strengthened S.K.’s tendency 
towards fideism by his scepticism and romanticism. We look in vain for 
any help in solving these very tangled problems in the study of Kierkegaard’s 
intellectual development. Similarly, the philosophical question of whether 
Kierkegaard can justify his claims about “ existence ” is ignored. 

The main body of the book is devoted to the exposition of Kierkegaard’s 
various publications. Dr. Croxall thus takes us over the whole literary 
output showing the developing picture of the meaning of religious life. 
Because he patiently goes through what wingins a actually wrote Dr. 
Croxall can refute the charges that have been made against Kierkegaard so 
often—that he was an irrationalist, that he was a morbid paranoiac whose 


1 He contributed an article on “ Kierkegaard on ‘ Authority’” to THE HIBBERT JOURNAL, Januaty 
1950, No. 189, p. 145. 
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delight in his “ melancholy” distorted his understanding of the whole 
Christian life, that he was an individualist who had no use for a Church. 
It is good to have these charges refuted, but I feel that it is more important 
to show that the basic misconception common to them all is that of making 
Kierkegaard a simple instead of a dialectical thinker. We do not have this 
dialectical method revealed to us. Three reasons may be put forward as 
an explanation of this. One is that the book is crowded with quotations and 
footnotes—the author shows such a fondness for footnotes that he inserts 
some exceedingly trivial ones. As a result the outlines of Kierkegaard’s 
thought and the scheme of his argument are not emphasized. The second 
reason I would suggest is that the book does not consistently “ comment,” 
but in the midst of exposition we sometimes have a more general discussion— 
for instance, the chapter on authority. Finally, there is a superficial air of 
schematism about the book with its subdivided chapters which leads one 
to expect a systematic approach to Kierkegaard. However, Dr. Croxall 
shows himself to have little interest in Kierkegaard’s philosophy and not 
a very clear idea as to why Kierkegaard is important in theology (as distinct 
from religion). 

I have dealt at some length with the Commentary, because such a critical 
examination is the only way of showing that it is an important contribution 
to Kierkegaard study. And if I have expressed disappointment it is because 
my appreciation of Dr. Croxall’s labours gives rise to great expectations. 
The Meditations is a sample of these labours. It is a beautiful translation of 
selections from Kierkegaard’s devotional writing. Here and there archaic 
words or artificial expression may jar, but these are minor blemishes. The 
selections are very well arranged, beginning and ending with general 
meditations and the central part showing Kierkegaard’s devotional use of 
the Bible. Very often one is startled by Kierkegaard’s insight, and so the 
book can be recommended not only to those who have not read anything 
of Kierkegaard but also to anyone who is prejudiced against him. These 
pearls of devotion will charm away his prejudice. 


For Faith and Freedom, Vol. 1. The Gifford Lectures, 1955-1957: 
By Leonard Hodgson. Oxford: Blackwell, 1956. Pp. 241. 2z1s. 
Reviewed by F. W. Dillistone (Crerpoat) 


It may seem churlish to begin a review with a complaint but I feel bound 
to make some kind of protest against the growing practice of publishing 
Gifford Lectures in sections. Not long ago it was the case with Raven and 
now with Hodgson that Part I is put out first, to be followed a year or 
two later by Part II. If the delay between the two volumes had to be of the 
order of several years then the practice might be justifiable. But seeing that 
the interval is not likely to be a long one it would surely be better for the 
ordinary reader and certainly better for the reviewer if the whole were made 
available at one and: the same time. The Gifford Lectureship ‘provides 
one of the supreme opportunities for a man to develop his own system of 
thought but for a fair judgment of his system to be possible it is essential 
that the reviewer should be able to see the whole rather than the introductory 
only. There will inevitably be limitations in my own review because 

of my lack of knowledge of what Part II will contain. 
Having made this general protest I gladly report that Professor Hodgson’ s 
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“It is always an intense intellectual and aesthetic pleasure to read Professor 
. his writing is as fine as his wit and the extreme lucidity of this style 
should help to promote that intense concern with linguistic usage which he has 
always recommended.”—Puitip ToyNBEE, Observer. 18s. 


FOUNDATIONS OF INDUCTIVE 
LOGIC 
R. F. HARROD 


Mr. Harrod demonstrates the validity of inductive inferences—arguments based 
on experience—with the full cogency and rigour to be found in inductive logic, 
yet without depending on any a priori first principles of suppositions about 
nature. 
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first volume is full of interest and contains discussions of many themes 
which stand in their own right and are not dependent upon the later volume. 
In particular the two opening chapters are quite fascinating historical 
surveys of the progress of the study of theology and philosophy during the 
author’s own working life. From his early training in the Schools of Literae 
Humaniores and of Theology he has gone on to develop a system in which 
philosophy and theology are kept in constant relationship with one another. 
He has never allowed a specialization in one to obscure the rightful claims 
of the other and in spite of the obvious demands of his own theological 
work the title of an earlier book Towards a Christian Philosophy clearly 
represents an aim very near to his own heart. In fact this first volume of 
Giffords gives full scope for Professor Hodgson’s philosophical interests 
while his treatment of Christian Theology is reserved for the second. 

After the two chapters of historical retrospect the writer begins to tackle 
some of the “ puzzles ” of the world in the confidence (as he puts it) “ that 
the universe of our experience somehow or other makes sense.” He fully 
recognizes that we live in a world of antinomies. Again and again we find 
ourselves confronted by apparent inconsistencies and often we are forced 
to live in two worlds the categories of each of which seem to have little 
to do with one another. In such a universe there is little hope of establishing 
a comprehensive synthesis but there is every reason to seek for “ clues.” 
To sort out the puzzles and to search out the clues constitutes Professor 
Hodgson’s main task in this first volume. In particular he addresses himself 
to the problems of creation, time and space, freedom, and the irrationality 
of evil and in every case gives the reader the impression that difficulties 
ate being squarely faced and no easy solutions entertained: yet constantly 
helpful clues are being suggested and one is left with no doubt that the 
writer has wrestled with these problems in his own thinking and has put 
his tentative solutions to the test in his own experience of life. 

Perhaps one sentence may sum up the general line of approach in the 
more philosophical section of the Lectures. ‘‘ We can best make sense of 
things if we view the universe as the creation of a Creator whose aim is 
the production of a community of finite persons characterized by the goodness 
which is the expression of perfect freedom.” This is a noble conception 
and the case for it is persuasively and often convincingly argued. At the 
same time I wonder whether the problems relating to the whole idea of 
freedom in the modern world are not much more complex than may appear 
in this volume. What kind of freedom is ever conceivable in a technological 
society? Or in a mass-society governed by all the controls which are now 
available? And ate the questions which are raised and submitted to such 
careful examination the questions which are really being asked in this modern 
age? I have found the arguments of the book lucid and altogether fair in 
their statement but the question of how far they represent the deepest 
concerns of our day still disturbs my mind. 


There is also a major question about the nature of the category of the 
historical but this may come up for fuller treatment at a later stage. Two 
valuable chapters on “ Revelation ” and “ The Eye of Faith ” are included 
in this first volume but their general theses will doubtless be worked into 
the fuller treatment of Christian Theology which is to be given in the 
final section entitled “‘ For Faith and Freedom.” 
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